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Ji Dedication 

Montgomery Bell is a school, and yet she is an Alma 
Mater to her sons. For many years she has nursed young 
manhood with patient care, even as she has nursed us. She 
still inspires motives which have prompted many a noble 
deed. Her motto, held supreme by every race, is held by 
her in turn for those who heed her. 

To be with her, to fight for her, to bleed for her is 
happiness supreme. To part vyith her— Oh, the torture’ of 
that parting— IS soothed only by reminiscenses of days 
spGnt undGr hsr loving’ ca,rG. 

Thankful for her precepts, grateful for her care and 
interest, and finally deeply indebted to her for her effort 
to bring out at its best whatever of manhood there was in 

us, we, who part with her, pledge ourselves in body and 
soul to M. B. A. 





M. B. A. 


# 


Tennessee boasts noble cities, 
Nashville does them all excel; 
Listen while I tell the story 
Of a school that she loves well. 


Founded on a sure foundation, 

Many, many years ago. 

It has stood for finer manhood. 

Helped a hero race to grow. 

Montgomery Bell was wise and wealthy. 
Looked toward a future day, 

Made his will and left endowment. 

And his name to M. B. A. 


■IS tne name of Clark forgotten? 

Answer, men, grown old today. 

time 

in that building, square and gray. 


Boast we of our heroes? Davis 
« the rope with flashing eye. 

I d rather die a thousand deaths,” 
He said, “than live a lie.” 


Summers, from a grave in Moscow 
Bailey, from a field in France, 
Yarborough, from, a German prison. 
Whisper to our souls, “Advance.”' 

We, today, who follow after. 

We who throng the study’ hal’, 
Never doubt the same brave spirit 
Filled the heart of Dicky Call. 

Standing now on stately campus. 

On a hilltop, toward the West, 

^ ^ flings far her challenge, 

“Come you here, who seek the best.” 


Fred Roberts, ’ 26 . 
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The Rah Rah Boy Comes Through 

I breath of intoxicating air and 

looked around with eyes that held wonder and delight So 

far as human sight could carry stretched the picturesque 
desert land of Arizona. Early Autumn tints flooded the 
scene with various hues-the horizon was a thin ribbon 
of faint purple, and the sparse watered desert flowers at 
his feet were preparing to die in a riot of sun-kissed bloom. 

Kent had come from the East into the West had 
traveled from civilization into what bordered on primitive- 
n^s from large cities and quiet countrysides into a great 
empty loneliness where all that is best and worst in a man 
comes to the surface. 

It is necessary to explain all this in announcing that 

told-had recently left Dart- 
mouth University for the rangeland of Arizona, where he 
was to learn the perplexing, puzzling and to a certain extent 
dangerous business of cow-punching. Somewhere out there 
- the west nmst be the Laughing L outfit, for which he 
was bound. That is, if he had not lost his way, which 
seemed highly probable. He would find it sooner or later 
no doubt; but he was contented to sit quietly on his horse 
and gaze with rapture at the scene that stretched itself be 
fore his eyes. He was glad he had come. Yes he was glad 
he had come. Out here a man could really live What be 
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fell him in the ftuure, he would never regret the step that 
he had taken. He felt sure of that. 

His musings were interrupted by the quick hoof-beats 
of galloping horses. Out of the unknown came two young 
men, riding their steeds with a lifelong skill, and lighting 
cigarettes as they rode. They wore the picturesque cow- 
boy garb, sheepskin “chaps,” highly colored shirts, and 
shapeless soft fe’t hats. 

They pulled up their ponies with a single motion, and 
viewed Kent with a scrutiny that would have been insolent 
if it had not been so frank. 

“Good day,” said Kent. 

“Howdy do,” replied the younger of the two. 

“I’m on my way to join the Laughing L cowboy outfit,” 
went on Jack, a little embarrassed. 

The cowboys exchanged significant glances. A minute 
later the man who had spoken smiled. The smile lit up his 
face brightly. Gently tapping his horse, he rode up to 
Kent and extended his hand. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “you’re the stranger that’s cornin’ 
to the outfit, I guess. The old man was expectin’ you today. 
’Twas a good job we ran across you or you might have got 
lost, being a stranger. We both belong to the Laughing L. 
This is my pal, ‘Shorty’ McBride. My name’s Bill Row- 
land, known as “Toughy,” he added, smiling again. 

“I’m very glad to meet you,” replied Jack, shaking the 
offered hand heartily. “I was just wondering how I was 
to find the outfit if some one didn’t come to my aid.” 

The two cow-punchers eyed each other in a peculiar 
manner. Kent’s cultured mode of speech was evidently 
a foreign language to them.. 

“Well, I guess we’d better be slipping, stranger.” The 
man who had not yet spoken, broke in, turning his horse 
around to suit action to his words. 

Without waiting for Kent to make reply, the cow- 
punchers set their horses at a headlong gal'op. Somewhat 
confused, Kent sat stock still in his saddle; and when his 
horse, with a shake of its head, started off in pursuit, he 
was taken unprepared and nearly rolled off his saddle. 
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The cowboys, who were looking back, saw his awkward- 
ness, and the sound of their laughter smote Kent’s ears, 
dyeing his cheeks with shame fhat he should have so early 
disgraced himself in his new comrades’ eyes. 

The punchers reined up for him to keep pace with them. 
The laughter had gone from their mouths, but it still lurked 
in their twinkling eyes. Kent felt humbled and conver- 
sation lagged. 

It was, then, with rather ruffled feelings, that Jack 
Kent rode into the Laughing L outfit, which was to be 
his new home for many days to come. 


II. 

The foreman of the Laughing L ranch was named 
U Uoyle, and as his name implied, he was not given to 
sentiment, softness of heart, or gentleness of tongue. The 
glance- he gave Kent couldn’t by any means have been 
termed affectionate. He did not welcome this Eastern 
dude, as he had self-named him, before he had seen him 
in the outfit. But for the letter he held in his hand, from 
the man who employed him, he would have been openly 
hostile. The letter, however, gave him certain orders and 
these he would carry out. He crumpled it angrily in his 
hand, though, when he spoke. 

“So you’ve come, eh ?’’ 

It was not the greeting that the young man would have 
wished, but the attitude of the cowboys, who had brought 
him to the outfit a few hours before, had given him an ink- 
ling of the feeling with which his presence was regarded 
among these cattle rangers, and he was prepared in a 
measure to receive the cold shoulder. Perhaps, after all, 
he reflected, it was natural that men should harbor some 
resentment at a stranger — an inexperienced stranger at 
their own daring business being thrust upon them. He re- 
membered the clannish feeling at college; it was not sur- 
prising to find that these men, who were kings in their own 
way. viewed his coming in the way they did. He would 
have to live it down, that was all. 
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‘'Yes, Mr. O’Doyle, Fve come, and Fm very glad to have 
got here,” he replied, with the best heart he could. 

“H’m,” the foreman snorted, ‘T shouldn’t have thought 
this kind of life would have suited you — the way you’ve been 
brought up and all,” he added, with a look at the crumpled 
letter. 

‘T am sure it will suit me very well,” replied Kent, 
confidently. ‘T have always loved outdoor life, although 
nothing in the East is quite like this, of course. Anyhow, a 
beggar can’t be a chooser, you know, and I’m near to being 
a beggar just now.” 

The hard look on the Irishman’s face softened a little. 
“Mr. Gordon says something in the letter about your father 
having lost all his money,” he remarked, inquiringly. 

“It is unfortunately true. My father was always a big 
speculator. I know now that the crash was bound to come 
sooner or later, but none of us expected it so soon. There 
had always been plenty of money, you see, and we didn’t 
think that father was taking such tremendous risks. When 
the lawyers finished looking into things there was practi- 
cally nothing left. I was at Dartmouth and I had to leave 
at once.” 

“Your father; what became of him, lad?” 

“The worry killed him. He was never strong, and when 
he thought of what he had done it broke him down com- 
pletely. It naturally fell upon me to do something for my 
family. It was a bit puzzling, I admit, for I had never 
been taught anything very useful. Then mother heard 
about Mr. Gordon, who was a friend of hers when she lived 
in New York. He was awfully friendy. He said he had 
heard of the crash and would like to do something to help 
us if he could — would I like to learn the cattle business.” 

“And you said you would, eh, lad?” 

The Irishman had already beaten down some of the 
prejudices he had felt; this handsome youth seemed to have 
the makings of a man in him. 

“I jumped at the chance. It was somewhat rough leav- 
ing mother alone, of course, at a time like that, but I knew 
I could do no good at home. I wanted to go somewhere 
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where I might be useful. I’m strong and healthy. “If I 
come through, as you out here would say, Mr. Gordon may 
help mother and sis — that’s my sister. But I’ve got to 
make good first. Perhaps you think coming straight out of 
college and being a greenhorn. I’ll be a failure. But some- 
how I don’t think that I shall be, Mr. O’Doyle.” 

Looking at his determined face the hard foreman didn’t 
think so, either. “I don’t know how you’ll figure it out with 
the boys,” he said, getting up. “I don’t suppose you’ll be 
able to hit with them, at first, or they with you. They have 
never seen anyone like you before, and I guess they’ll think 
you’re a funny kind of critter. But if you can get to ride 
— ride like the wind in a hurry — they’ll take to you. A 
cowman judges a fellow by the way he sits on his horse. 
Well, I wish you luck,” he concluded. This was a very long 
speech for O’Doyle to make, and he was aware of the fact, 
although Kent was not. 

III. 

It was as the foreman had said. The men of the Laugh- 
ing L did not take kindly to the newcomer. They disliked 
him first of all because he was an Easterner, and they dis- 
liked him most of all because he didn’t speak their lan- 
guage. He was referred to in a bantering manner as “the 
rah rah boy.” There was also that little business of falling, 
or nearly falling, off his horse. With no ill-will, but with 
much exaggeration, “Toughy” had related the incident, and 
the whole outfit had roared with delight. Moreover, the 
outfit disliked the idea of having a “gentleman apprentice” 
among them — a man whom they had to teach to ride. Harsh 
and bitter things were said as the men lounged round their 
fires after the long day’s riding was done. 

Kent heard a great many of them — it would have been 
strange if he hadn’t — and being sensitive, he imagined a 
great many more. They made him bite hard on his lips and 
clench his hands. Having a proud nature, he also became 
reserved, and the chances are that if the men had made any 
friendly advances he would have repelled them. But they 
did not — that was the way of them. 
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All this did not pass the notice of O’Doyle. He re- 
mained neutral as befitted his position The boy was serv- 
ing his apprenticeship which was as it should . 
he had wished to step in, his position would have been 
awkward, for the men would have secretly resented then 
foreman’s partiality for the “fresh” newcomer and O Doyle 
could ill afford to have any friction between "len a d 
himself at that time. Good cowmen were hard to get and 

iust as hard to keep. 

Those were hard days for young Kent, but his stiff 
upper lip never quivered. He learned many things which 
Tre no? taught him in college-and the ^faming brough 
out the man in him. O’Doyle, a keen judge of men, was 
watching his unspoken thoughts materialize 

There was one thing above all others that Kent had .et 
his mind upon. That was learning how to ride a vicious 
horse with any of the men in the outfit. Not wishing to 

hear the jeers of the cow-punchers or to see the 

their faces, he wandered far from the outfit. He had tne 
foreman’s approval in this, for O’Doyle wished in his heart 

to see the youngster make good. 

Then it happened. Kent had just returned froin a hard 
day^practice riding, feeling sore physically bu elated 
mentally. He had been thrown bodily that day, but he ha 
Taught the horse to respect him,, which, as every rider 
knows, is the first step towards mastering the animal. The 
o??fit watched him come into camp with the sea^h ng 
glances they always gave him. Some one said a few wor , 
"and a laugh was rafsed. Young Kent had been standing 
this sort of treatment for a month and he was getting 
Hred of it Anger flamed in his cheeks, and when 
at the men lounging in the shadows his eyes blazed with 

^""Then Johnson, the bully of the outfit, spoke up “Say 
Mr Kent, haven’t you had your neck broken . Johnson 
snarled the words, laying particular and insulting emphasis 

“%u,'no“ my jaw. either,” countered Kent, looking 
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squarely at his tormentor. The men leaned forward and 
craned their necks to see what would happen. 

They had not long to wait. Johnson, an ugly smile 
on his face, arose and walked quickly to where Kent was 
standing. 

‘Tt could be broken quick enough,’’ he said, in a men- 
acing tone. ‘‘You’ve only got to say the word.” 

Kent measured him with his eyes. Then, “Put ’em up,” 
he said, quietly. 

No one afterwards was able to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of what happened. The boys saw Johnson make a 
wild, desperate lunge — miss — and then they heard two 
thudding blows, one quickly after the other. There was a 
heavy fall — and Johnson lay full stretched upon the ground. 

Before they could rub their eyes to make certain they 
were not dreaming, the man they had been despising strode 
up to them. 

“All I want you fellows to do is to give me a fair show,” 
he said, in low, level tones, as if knocking down a man 
twenty pounds heavier than himself was a part of the 
day’s work. “For some reason, because I’m an Easterner 
and ‘green,’ I suppose you’re all trying to make it hard for 
me. Now, we have got to understand each other. I’mi in 
the outfit and I’m going to stay in it, but if anyune has any- 
thing definite against me I will be pleased to get it over.” 

The men who made up the Laughing L outfit were not 
cowards. The majority of them would have fought until 
they dropped for what they thought to be a fitting cause. 
Yet none of them rose to accept this startling challenge. 
As a matter of fact, they felt slightly ashamed of them- 
selves. They had not given the stranger a fair chance, and 
they knew it. The youngster had “sand” — he had proved 
that by knocking Johnson, the toughest man in the “out,” 
for the count. 

Lawrence, a red-faced cow-puncher, rose to put the 
feelings of the others into words. “I guess we’ve bin a bit 
prejudiced like, but I guess no real harm’s been done. 
Here, shake. You’re tidy useful with the knuckles, Kent.” 
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Jack seized the outstretched hand and shook it gladly. 
It was the first time a man in the outfit had called him by 
his name, and that moment was the happiest he had expe- 
rienced since joining the Laughing L. From then on Kent 
was a staunch friend to every man in the outfit. 


IV. 

Autumn passed into winter and winter into spring, 
whereupon the Laughing L outfit began to take a fresh 
interest in life, for the time was drawing near when the 
great rodeo contest, open to all the legitimate cow-punchers 
on the range, would be held. Such a time is the puncher’s 
big holiday. Watching experienced riders tame vicious 
“broncs” or doing it himself is his chief delight. 

The great spring contest was being held this year at 
Tucson, and although a month away, the chances of the 
most famous riders in the country were being warmly dis- 
cussed. Many of the big bets had already been made. 

O’Doyle had grown to know Kent during the months 
that the young man had been in his outfit — had grown to 
know him and like him. But it was with a look of pro- 
found surprise that he heard Kent announce his intention 
of riding in the contest. 

“You’re coming along well, lad,’’ he said, “but this is 
beyond your class altogether. Why, the best men in cow- 
land sorta make their wills before they ride at Tucson.” 

“Well, I’m going to have a try for that five-hundred- 
dollar purse and the cliampionship belt,” replied Kent; 
“that is, of course, if you will allow me to ride.” 

“You can ride, lad. I dare say ’twill cause some jealousy 
among the boys, but if you’ve set your mind on it, that can’t 
be helped. But be careful of your neck, lad,” added the 
gruff Irishman. 

Two reasons, or facts, had led Jack to make his cour- 
ageous decision. The first was that ‘Loping” Davis, the 
champion rider of the outfit, was unable to take part in 
the contest owing to a damaged leg, and the other was that 
he had received a letter from home in which his sister had 
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said that times were very hard, indeed, and that a bit of 
spare cash would be a godsend to his mother. For such a 
cause was Jack willing to take the big risk that awaited him 
if he rode at Tucson. 


V. 

When the outfit was camped near the fair on the day 
before the riding commenced, it leaked out somehow that 
the novice was going to ride. A gale of good-natured laugh- 
ter greeted the announcement as made by “Hard Boy'’ Con- 
nally. 

“It's correct," said Kent, a little later. “I've made up my 
mind to ride and I'm going to ride. And if you're afraid 
I'll disgrace the outfit, let me tell you I won't," he con- 
cluded. 

Some of the more thoughtful of them remembered Kent's 
mysterious trips into the wild rangeland, and fell to specu- 
lating. 

To every one's surprise Kent did not have his neck 
broken the first day. He did not even fall off his “bronc." 
The eyes of his comrades opened wide when they saw that 
he was meeting the vicious brute in a way that carried 
the admiration of this seasoned crowd. Men from various 
outfits commenced to make eager inquiries about the 
stranger, and when they heard the facts they whistled long 
and loud. 

“He's no rider," said Johnson, who had never forgotten 
his humiliation. “Yuh wait till he comes across one o' them 
special tough bosses!" 

“Anyhow, Johnson, he's made a blamed good show for a 
‘greenie'; and what's more, he ain't disgraced the outfit," 
retorted Lawrence. 

Johnson snorted. “Yuh wait," he replied, “yuh wait 
and see!" 

Bad luck fell with a sickening thud upon the Laughing 
L the next day. One after the other of the flower of their 
riders were tossed high in the air — and out of the compe- 
tition. 
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Only Jack Kent remained. 

Nobody knew— he didn’t know himself— how he stayed 
on the backs of those untamed, bucking cayuses, but he 
did. The men of the outfit could scarcely believe their 

— but they cheered nevertheless. 

That a raw novice — a man who had only been in cow- 
land six months— why, it was unbelievable ! But those who 
remembered again the trips into the unknown, accepted the 
wagers of fifty to one, etc., on their man’s chances, when 
they were made by men of other outfits. 

The last day came — and still young Kent was left in the 
competition. He ached in every joint and muscle and his 
back felt like breaking in two, but the object for which he 
was struggling was clear and distinct before him. 

The horses that had been reserved were the most dan- 
gerous brutes that had even been corraled. Thrilling stories 
were being told about “a gray boy.” According to expert 
advices from Blue Ditch, the animal’s home, an evil spirit 
had entered into it. It hated man with an unreasoning, 
deadly hate. As the cowmen walked by it bared its yellow 
teeth and snarled more like a wolf than a horse. There are 
such horses in the cow-country. 

This was the horse which was to supply the judges 
with the supreme test of the remaining competitors’ skill 
and pluck. 

The face of the first man was pale under tan as he put 
his feet into the stirrups. It blanched paler still when, three 
minutes later, he lay stretched upon the grass of the riding 
ring, moaning with the pain of two fractured ribs. 

“Be careful, lad,” said O’Doyle, earnestly into Kent’s 
ear just before the latter’s name was called. The foreman, 
proud as he was of the young man’s prowess, almost re- 
gretted that he had given him permission to ride. 

“I’ll be all right; I’ll hang on to that horse if I have to 
use my teeth!” The tone was excited, but determined and 
quietly confident. 

As he approached, the horse glared evilly at him, it 
seemed to be gloating over another victim. Kent did what 
none of the other riders had done. He patted the animal 
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softly on its flank and said soothing words to it. Then, 
with an easy vault, he was in the saddle. He had his knees 
firmly giipping the horse’s sides almost before the creature 
knew he was up. 

With a whinny of rage it planted its feet firmly and 
then sprang clean into the air. Kent felt himself being 
lifted higher than any horse had ever lifted him before. 
For one sickening moment he thought he was falling from 
the saddle, but with a desperate rally he stretched himself 
upon the beast’s neck — and stayed there. 

What happened during the next quarter of an hour he 
could never remember. As if in a dream, he could hear 
frenzied cheering — he was tossed here and there, up and 
down, this way and that. 

Then some one blew a whistle. While he was being 
hurled high into the air again he realized that he had— wo«.' 

James T. Sanders, ’ 26. 


Hellas 

How I love the tales of Hellas, 

Stories of the days of old, 

Myths of gods and nymphs and satyrs. 
Legends of the heroes bold; 

Tales of battles fought for Hellas, 
Marathon and Leuctra, too, 
Thermopylae where fell the Spartans, 
Salamis on the ocean blue ; 

Myths about the gods of Heaven 
Walking on the earth like men. 

And the dainty nymphs that haunted 
Every brooklet, tree and glen. 
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Bravely goes the Argo sailing 
From the lovely land of Greece, 
Far away through unknown waters 
To bring back the Golden Fleece; 

Theseus from his home at Athens 
Voyaging o’er the seas to Crete, 

In the Labyrinth’s dark mazes 
The dread Minotaur to meet; 

Perseus with winged sandals 

The Gorgon’s head doth seek alone. 
Brings it bleeding to the castle. 
Turning king and queen to stone. 

On and on through countless pages. 
Stories of both war and love. 
Loves of nymphs upon the earth. 
Legends of the gods above. 

And no tales of later ages. 

Not until this world may cease. 
Shall be held in love and honor 
Like the tales of Ancient Greece. 


Moultrie Ball, 27 . 
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A Matrimonious Affair 

A freight train pulled out of the yards at Nashvile 
carrying as a “deadhead’’ passenger our friend, Otis Jack- 
son Brown, fast asleep in an open box car. 

An ominous cloud had gathered in the heavens and 
from its black interior poured a veritable sheet of water. 
Every cloud, it is said, has a silver lining, but this one 
gave no evidence of being lined with that precious metal, 
as it opened and belched forth oceans of water upon the 
sleeping city. 

As the train moved slowly along, across side streets 
and behind sleeping houses, toward the city limits, the sog- 
gy condition of the roadbed made each car roll and pitch 
like a derelict schooner being played with by the rising 
and falling of gentle ocean waves. 

The train rolled, first to one side and then to the other. 
Each time it tilted the treacherous straw on the floor eased 
nearer to the door bearing the burden of Otis’ inert body. 
Then at last the inevitable happened. The box car gave a 
lurch, the straw slipped to the edge of the open door and 
Otis dropped out into the inky black night ; then, apparent- 
ly satisfied, the hay settled back on the floor as the train 
gathered speed. 

Ten minutes later the lights of a car shone on a body 
doubled up in the gutter of a street across which a train 
had passed. The dusky driver stopped his squeaky Ford 
and was soon at Otis’ side. 

“Wor.da’ who dis kin be?” he said to himself. “I guess 
I betta’ take him to the hospital.” 

Otis awoke in a ward of the Nashville Colored Hos- 
pital (colored management). He stared around him. 
Nurses on his left! Nurses on his right! He couldn’t 
stand it any longer. He rubbed his aching head and found 
it covered with bandages. 

“Where is I at?” he broke out. 

The prettiest of the bevy of colored nurses came to 
his side. 
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“You is all right, honey; you is at de hospital.” 

“How cum I be here? And when does I leave?” he asked 
the beautiful individual. 

“You were brung here by a man las’ night and the docta 
say you has to stay here till you is well.” 

Two days passed and Otis had recuperated until he 
was allowed to sit up in bed. The pretty nurse came in 
with his meal and sat down to wait on him. The more 
Otis saw of her the better he liked her looks. 

“Say, honey, whut’s yo’ name?” he asked. 

“My name’s Chlorine Clouts. Whut’s I gwin t’ call 
you?” 

“I’se been called most everything, but my name is Otis 
Jackson Brown.” 

The conversation was just beginning to be interesting 
when the doctor entered. He was in the race for Chlorine’s 
hand and didn’t like to see her alone with Otis. 

“Hey, there, fellow ; lay down and stop talking so much 
wif yo haid. You is sick.” 

Otis obeyed fearfully, but was gratified by a smile and 
a wink from Chlorine behind the doctor’s back. 

“You is dismissed. Miss Clouts,” the surgeon said to her. 
When she had gone he turned to Otis. 

“Lissen here, nigga, I’se gwine to cut yo’ ears offin dat 
dumb haid of your’n does you not desist frum colaboratin’ 
wif my gal.” 

“Yessa, docta’, I’se sho’ gwine to leave yo’ gal be.” 

A very much perturbed negro watched the broad and 
powerful shoulder of Dr. Sharp disappear through the door. 
Still worried, he fell into a fitful sleep and dreamed of 
being chased by a doctor with a surgeon’s knife in his hand. 
He was awakened by an angelic voice which fitted into his 
dream as a voice from heaven. 

“Wake up, hon, an’ quit dat mumbling.” It was Shelia 
Mosier, another nurse who was sweet on Otis. 

“Aw right, hon,” he answered, before he opened his 
eyes. He was waiting for something. It came. A warm 
feminine hand closed over his and another stroked his fore- 
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head. Opening his eyes he gazed into the smiling face of 
Shelia. 

'‘Does you love me, honey?’' she cooed. 

"Ga’wan way frum me, nigga, an’ leave me be. I 
thought you was Chlorine,” he said, jerking back his im- 
prisoned hand. 

"Lissen hay’ar, black man, me an’ my razor loves you, 
an’ we’s gwine t’ have you ef we has to crate you up in a 
wood box and tie it wif black crepe,” she said. 

“ 'Leave me, black gal. Ain’t no mo’. Stop knockin’ at 
my front do’,” he answered with the words of that popular 
song. 

"Yessa, nigga, I’se gwine, but I’se cummin’ ’gin,” she 
threw over her shoulder as she left him. 

Otis fell to thinking. "Good gosh, St. Peter. I’se sho’ 
in one mo’ hamfooza mess. I love Chlorine and she likes 
me. Shelia loves me an’ I don’t like her. Docta’ Sharp 
loves Chlorine an’ he don’ like me. I guess I betta git out of 
dis place afore dat docta’ ’propriates my body fo’ a sus- 
periment.” 

He crawled painfully out of bed and tried his wobbly 
legs. 

"I guess dey’s gwin to hoi’ me,” he said to himself, 
while he pulled on the new trousers that had been bought 
for him. 

Twenty minutes later Otis slipped out at a side door and 
started toward the car line, where he caught a Kane Ave- 
nue car to Flossie Periwinkle’s boarding house. 

He pushed open the door of the parlor and walked in. 
It was occppied by Frap Tickley, Sonia Deere, T. Willie and 
Missus Periwinkle. They saw him at the same time. 

"Catfish! Look what blowed in.” 

"How cum, brother? You looks like a accident gwine 
to de insurance office.” 

These remarks greeted Otis from the boarders. 

"Yo’ room is still like you lef’ it, Mista Jackson. Tell 
us about yo’self.” 

Otis explained all his trouble to his friends, then went 
to his room, followed by his frat brother, Frap. When 
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they had settled down in easy chairs, Otis told his predica- 
ment. 

“Frap, I’se got de mos’ swelegant gal in de worl’, but 
dey’s a docta’ in love wif her whut cramps my style. Cain’t 
you fin’ some way fur us to get together?” 

Sho, that s easy. They’s gwine to be a gran’ ball out 
to Greenwood Park given by de Colored Harmony Six. Us 
rents us a do-it-yo self and we steps out in de gran’ 
march.” 

“Gosh, Frap, you uses brains fo’ somethin’ sides ome- 
lettes. When does we go?” ‘ 

“Tha’ finale hop is nex’ Sa-day.” 

“I’se gwine an’ call my gal now,” Otis said, as he left 
the room. 

Connected with his party he said: 

“Is this you. Chlorine? Dis is Otis. Say you was wor- 
ried, hon ? Sho I loves you, sweetness. I’se called you now 
to tell you— Lissen, hon, us goes to de gran’ ball out t’ 
Greenwood Park nex’ Sa’day, which is tomorrow night. 
You meet me on de hospital steps at nine o’clock. Aw right. 
Be sweet. Goodbye.” A very much elated Otis returned 
to tell Frap about his arrangement. 

“Otis us sho’ is gwine to have a monstrous time to- 
morrow night. I’se gwine to bed now.” 

Prompty at nine o’clock on the following night Otis, 
Frap and Sonia drove up to the hospital steps on which 
Chlorine Clouts sat, as beautifully dressed as a fashion 
model. Otis jumped out and ran to her. 

“Gosh, honey, you sho’ does look luxurious in dem 
cloths.” 

You don look like no tramp yo’self,” she answered. 

Alas, they had tarried too long. Doctor Sharp raised 
a window on the second floor and stuck his head out. Otis 
darted a horrified glance at him and hurriedly pushed 
Chlorine into the rear seat of the “U-Drive-It.” 

“I sho’ hopes he never recernized me,” he said to him- 
self. 

But no such luck. The surgeon went direct to the 
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nurses’ quarters and knocked. The door was opened by 
Shelia. 

“Come in, Docta’,’’ she said, throwing open the door. 

“Is Miss Clouts in?” he asked. 

“No, sah; she just stepped out all dressed up fit to 
kill.” 

“I guess I’se gwine to have to kill dat no’ count nigga.” 

“Who is he?” 

“It’s dat disconnected Otis Brown whut’s run off with 
Chlorine.” 

“Docta, does you like Chlorine?” 

“Cose I like her, woman.” 

“Well I sho’ craves Otis’ presence, so let’s us git together 
an git dem separated.” 

“All right, that suits my constitution. But I’es got a 
call to make now. You be sincopatin’ young ideas in yo’ 
haid.” 

Otis was feeing his oats on that night. He was swing- 
ing Chlorine in a snappy fot trot to the utmost envy of 
the onlookers. He may have been a coward, but he sure 
was handy with his patent leathers, and Chlorine was a 
mean stepper that needed only a good leader to direct her 
graceful body. The two, as a couple, were perfect. 

During intermission they backed a bench up to a lilac 
bush and sat down facing a glorious full moon. Otis broke 
the blissful silence. 

“Honey, does you love me jes’ a little bit?” 

“Cose I does, Otis.” 

“Don’t chu think ‘Mrs. Otis Jackson Brown’ sounds 
betta’ than Miss Chlorine Clouts, hon?” 

“H’m, it does sound dignerfied, don’t it?” 

“It sho don’t nothing else. When is we gwine t’ be 
ma’ied?” 

“Anytime which suits you, hon.” 

“Us is ’ngaged now. Chlorine, dear,” he whispered as 
Frap and Sonia approached. 

“Whur is yo’ all been? De ochestra is playing ‘Home, 
Sweet Home, now. Les go.” 
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‘‘Mista Tickley and Miss Deere, Chlorine and me wishes 
to announce our ’ngagement to you all/’ 

“Us c’gratulates you bofe on yo* lucky fin’,” Frap said, 
extending his hand. 

The next morning when Otis came down to breakfast 
the whole boarding house was agog over the news. Missus 
Periwinkle came in from the kitchen and announced: 

“I’se gwine to give a shower fo’ the ’ngaged couple an’ 
I wants you all to wear masks and costooms.” 

“We’s all gwine to be at the party,” Frap spoke for 
all present. 

“Missus Periwinkle, I sho’ thanks you. When is dis 
party gwine to be?” 

“Does I git ready in time it’s gwine to be tonight?” 

“We’ll all help you git ready,” came from the bunch. 
She soon sent all the boarders out on errands. 

Shelia Mosier knocked at the office of Doctor Sharp and 
was told to enter. 

“Docta’ Sharp, our chanct has come. Missus Periwin- 
kle is gwine to give a masked shower tonight fo’ Otis an’ 
Chlorine. They is ’ngaged! Us will wear masks and go. 
Then we kin do somethin’ I” 

“Aw right, Shelia; us goes.” 

The moon passed behind a cloud and cast a shadow 
upon the boarding house of Flossie Periwinkle from which 
floated music, made by a string quartet, broken occasion- 
ally by the joyous laughter of the party of colored Rom.eos 
and Juliets. The figure of a woman, dressed in a costume 
that was a replica of the one worn by Chlorine, crossed the 
yard followed by a broad-shouldered man. The woman 
entered the house from a side door and left the man on the 
porch smoking a cigarette. 

Otis was enjoying this immensely and said as much to 
the snappily dressed girl at his side. 

“Otis, hon, le’s us go out on de porch.” 

“Yessa, Chlorine. Yo’ says it; us does it.” 

The woman smiled behind her mask when Otis called 
her Chlorine, as she led him out of the house. 
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Otis was surprised to see a figure leaning nonchalantly 
against a post, away from the joy of the paity. ® ® 

passed the man he felt a hand grasp his collar and drag 

him back. +„ +u„ 

“Look a here, nigga, quit grabbing me, he said to the 

“Shut up. I think I ’splained to you, black mai^ that I 
wuz gwine to extract yo’ ears if you didn t ® seeing 

my gal. Now you has gotten yo’self ’ngaged to her. ^ 

“Docta, it wurent my fault. I swears it twarn t, he 
said, trembling with fear. The doctor started a fist at Otis 
face It passed the place where Otis’ head had been and 
smashed into a post. Otis had jerked loose and ran for his 
life into the crowded parlor. The enraged man followed 
and caught him in the middle of the room. One 
him to measure his length at the feet of the astonished 
guests. Then the men got into action. Vases, chairs, 
dishes and slippers flew through the air and showered on 
unsuspecting heads. The shower of gifts 
into a shower of missiles. Some landed on the intruder s 
anatomy and some went wild. The lights went out. Ot 
found the real Chlorine seeking his hand. 

“Les us go out thru this do , Otis. 

He pushed her through and ran, dragging her along. 
Two blocks away they stopped. The patrol had answered 

a hurried call. . • j 

Dawn found Doctor Sharp and Shelia Mosier in ad- 
joining cells talking through the bars. 

“See whut you don’ got us into wif yo foolish haid, 

said the doctor. 4 . 4 .- . +i,„f fvoe. 

“Well, you didn’t hav’ no business startin that tree- 

fo’-all, neitha,” she answered. . 

Otis, learning of the doctor’s arrest, called on Chlorine 

early that morning. 

“Chlorine, le’s us git ma’ied whiles those two is in jail. 
“Well I guess that will be betta.” 

“Us will git connected at de Baptis’ Church tonight at 

six o’clock.” „ 

“I’se gwine to ’nv’te my nurse friends, Otis. 
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“Sho; tell ’em to come. I’se gwine after the license 
now.” 

Everything was ready. The chui’ch was decorated and 
those invited had arrived. As the music played softly, 
Chlorine came down the aisle with a sister nurse. Otis, 
with Frap as his best man, came in fi’om a side door. As 
the procession moved slowly toward the altar. Doctor 
Sharp was paying his fine at the station. He rushed out 
of the police court and ran two blocks to the church. He 
would break it up yet, somehow. 

He ran up the church steps and stopped suddenly. What 
was that paper before him? He stooped and picked it up. 
It appeared to be a marriage license. He put it in his 
pocket quickly. It couldn’t belong to anyone but Otis. 
When he entered the door the preacher was saying: 

“Does anyone present herewith an’ futher more object 
to this couple being hitched in holy parsimony?” 

“I objects,” shouted the jealous doctor. All eyes turned 
in astonishment toward him. 

Otis’ eyes grew large. 

“Why does you object?” said the preacher. 

“That nigga hasn’t got no mai’age license,” he said, 
pointing to Otis. 

The preacher turned to the bridegroom. 

“I wishes to see yo’ license.” 

Otis reached in his inner coat pocket. 

“Gone!” 

A look of horror crossed his face. Maybe it is in this 
side pocket. No! Chlorine became more and more embar- 
rassed. Another pocket failed to reveal the document. 

Heaven help us! 

But now Otis ran his trembling hand in his hip pocket. 
A look of exultation removed the horror from his face. He 
drew out a paper and handed it to the minister. 

“This here license is all correct an’ ‘counted fo.’ I will 
proceed wif the weddin’.” 

The dumbfounded doctor drew a similar document from 
his pocket and read it. It was a duplicate warrant for his 
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arrest sworn out by Shelia. At that very moment a cop 
took him by the arm and led him away. 

Otis and Chlorine, now man and wife, jumped into a 
taxi and sped away, away amid a shower of rice and old 
shoes. 

“Us sho had a clos’ shave that time,” Otis said. 

“Hon, back pockets is no place to keep mai’age li- 
censes.” 

Then they merged into one till the taxi driver stopped 
at the Union Station and said: 

“The train caller has just made announcement. Train 
leaves fo’ Birmingham in five minutes.” 

Paul Sykes, '25. 


My Muses 

Thus long I’ve waited on my Muse, 
But deaf she must be quite; 

Why does she thus my prayers refuse 
That wear away the night? 

Persistently she stands aloof. 

And seems not anywhere. 

I hope her apathy’s no proof 
That now she does not care. 

I will not bide her like a jade — 
Perchance she takes her rest; 

Meanwhile I’ll seek me out a maid. 
And be perhaps more blest. 

Again I am undone and sad. 

Which I do doubly rue. 

For what in mind I of her had 
Would scarcely do for you. 
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But this to you I will confess, 

Again my usual will: 

She has me clipped a little tress 
That can my need fulfill. 

Another fact I will allow, 

If you will be so kind: 

She is my only Muse just now, 

Perhaps a little blind. 

Now, when my former Muse doth waken 
And holds herself above me. 

She will perceive herself forsaken 
Because she did not love me. 

Here is a little moral drawn 
I leave you from great dearth: 

That when you find your old Muse gone. 

Just look around on earth. 

Dorris Davidson, ’25. 
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His Just Deserts 


PROLOGUE. 

Of course Nelson Stevens never suspected Grace of 
doing such a thing. She never suspected it of herself 
until he made her angry that night. She had flatly refused 
to go to the “frat” dance because he had said that he 
thought that Cora Wilson was cute. 

When she heard him say that she flared up and said, 
“Well, if you think she is so darn cute, perhaps you would 
enjoy taking her more than you would me. ^ 

“Now, Grace, darling,” he explained, “please don’t get 
angry over such a foolish little thing. You know that I 
love you better than any girl I know, and I have heard 
you say many a time that you thought so-and-so was cute ; 
so, darling, please don’t get sore at me; hear, dailing?^ 
“Don’t ‘darling’ me, you big sap,” she hurled at him. 
“Go and ‘darling’ your cute little Cora.” 

“Aw, Grace,” he almost whined, “have a heart and be 

reasonable.” 

“Be reasonable, yes!” she exclaimed iwith a shout. 
“That’s the trouble now. I’ve been too reasonable with 
you. Go to your Cora and see if she will be more lenient 

with you.” 

“All right!” he yelled, “if that’s the way you are going 
to act about it, well, Tm. through. And let me tell you a 
thing or two, gal: you think that I didn’t know that you 
went to the ‘Sigma Delta Chi’ dance with Jimmie Vance, 
but I did, and I didn’t get sore and act like a fool, either, 
because I thought that perhaps you would like to change 
partners once in a while. . But all I have to do is mention 
a girl’s name and you flare up as if you owned me or had a 
right to call me your own, but now I’m through, absolutely 

through; so goodbye.” , , 

With that parting lecture Nelson strode from the room 

and left Grace gasping like a fish out of water. 
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PART I. 

It was a fortnight later that Nelson, walking down the 
street, met Cora, and grabbing her to the side of the pave- 
ment, began talking like a blue streak. 

“Listen, Cora, where on earth have you been? I have 
been trying to see you for two weeks to ask you to go to the 
‘Sad’ dance next Friday. Has anyone else asked you? 
Will you go with me if they haven’t?” 

“Why, no,” said Cora, as she leaned back against a 
building. “I didn’t expect to rate that dance, but if this 
is an invitation, I’d be delighted to go.” 

“Oh, boy, that’s keen!” exclaimed Nelson. “Let me 
come over tonight and explain things better, will you?” 

“Of course,” she said, “I’d be thrilled to death.” 

Cora was a beautiful girl, and as she sat in a soft 
velour chair waiting for Nelson to arrive, she made a pretty 
picture. The soft light from a bridge lamp played over 
her thick brown hair; she was a decided brunette, and her 
big brown eyes covered with long drooping lashes, her 
wonderfully straight nose, and her cupid’s-bow mouth that 
showed pearly white teeth when she smiled, made her a 
very beautiful one. She was dressed in a tight-fitting dress 
that showed every curve of her beautiful form, and the 
tight-fitting bandeau round her head carried out the con- 
tinuity of her costume. 

Nelson himself was by no means an ugly duckling. 
M,any had told him that they thought he was handsome, 
and indeed he was. His light curly hair had caused many 
to nickname him “Curly,” and his blue eyes and fair com- 
plexion made him a very handsome blonde. His nose had a 
slight crook that was caused by a fracture he had secured 
playing football for his Alma Mater, but it attracted rather 
than detracted from his general apperrance. He was well 
built for a boy of eighteen and could more than likely 
thrash a man in his prime. 

As Nelson entered the block where Cora’s house was 
situated he started thinking. “Should I turn Grace flatly 
down? Should I ask Cora to this dance when I have always 
asked Grace? Well, why shouldn’t I? She did me dirty; 
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she turned me down flat. Yes, Tve made up my mind. 
Fm going on and ask Cora. I've always had a sweet feel- 
ing for Cora. I know I have, for every time she came 
around me I felt thrilled.'' 

He pulled on the brake, jumped out of his car, leaped 
up the steps and banged loudly on the door. 

Cora cams to the door and greeted him with a sweet 
smile. “Hello, Nelson, I thought you would never get 
here. Come right in." She opened the screen door and 
held out her hand to him, which he gladly took and kept 
until they reached the living room. 

“My, Cora, you certainly look wonderful tonight!" he 
exclaimed with a laugh. “And now to get down to what 
I came here for, will you go with m.e to the dance?" 

“Of course I will. I told you this afternoon I'd be de- 
lighted to go." 

“That is flne! Now where do you want to go to-night?" 

“Go?" she inquired. “Why, I thought that you wanted 
to explain something to me." 

“I did, but I'm so thrilled over seeing you so beautiful 
tonight that I can't remember a thing. Anyway, I'd rather 
sit here and talk to you." 

“You big flatterer," she pointed an accusing finger at 
him, “I believe you are trying to put something over on 
me." 

“No, no, darling; don't accuse me of such a thing. I 
really meant to tell you something, but now I have for- 
gotten." 

After an hour of such conversation has been passed we 
look again upon the scene of action. Nelson is seated on 
the extreme end of an overstuffed divan, and, behold! He 
has his arm around her. Nelson is a fast worker you have 
to admit. He is saying : 

“Darling, are you sure you love only me?" 

“Yes, sweetness," she returns. 

t 

PART II. 

The night of the dance has rolled around, and as we look 
at Nelson again he is tying a bow tie. He is singing a mer- 
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ry tune and every once in a while he winks at himself in 
the mirror and says, “You’re a lucky dog, you old fox, 
to get a girl like Cora liking you. Just think, you kissed 
her the first night you tried.’’ 

Two hours later Nelson was shaking a wicked foot with 
Cora; she was getting a terrible rush, and so was Grace. 
Jimmie Vance had brought her and had told him twice al- 
ready that he was beating his time. But he didn’t care. 
Hadn’t he said that he was through with — . At that mo- 
ment she caught his eye and smiled at him. Of all things : 
to think that she would have the nerve to smile at him. 
Grace looked very beautiful tonight, and as that thought 
struck him he rushed after her and broke. 

“Grace, darling, why did you ever get mad? You know 
that I wouldn’t get real mad at you for anything.” 

“I’m not angry with you any more ; please come over to- 
morrow night and see me.” 

“I’d be dee-lighted,” Nelson said. “I’ll be there with 
bells on.” 

Everything went well that night and he had a won- 
derful ride home with Cora. 

But the next night. Nelson thought if there really was 
a hell he had had a taste of it then, for this is what 
happened : 

As he stepped into Grace’s door he grabbed her and 
kissed her violently. “Darling,” he said, “I’m certainly 
glad to see you; come on, let’s sit down and chew the rag 
a while.” 

“All right,” she assented, “but go easy on the mush, 
mother’s getting wise.” 

“Sure,” he said, “anything to please you. Anyway, 
don’t you think we were very silly to get sore the way 
we did?” 

“I guess so,” she answered, “but what are these reports 
I have heard about you mushing with Cora Wilson?” 

“Aw, they are all ‘bosh,’ ” he said, really disgusted. 
“You know yourself that you are the only girl I have ever 
liked.” 
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“Is that so?” queried Cora Wilson, as she walked from 
behind a heavy curtain. “Well, I’m through with you, you 
dirty fourflusher.” 

“Wha-what are you doing here?” Nelson asked, weakly. 

“That’s all right what I’m doing here. I’m here, and 
that’s enough. I’ve found you out, thank goodness ; so good 
bye!” With that she strode from the room. 

“And I’m through, too,” said Grace. “Get out and don’t 
you ever come back.” 

Without another word Nelson rushed from the room, 
grabbed his hat and banged the front door loudly as he left. 

PART III. 

A week later Nelson sat' by the telephone pondering 
over which one he would call first, Grace or Cora. He de- 
cided he would call Grace first, for she had been his sweetie 
first. 

“Hello, operator! Give me Richland 4906, please.” 

‘Richland 4906?” the operator inquired. 

“Yes,” he agreed. 

“Hello,” he heard a voice say. 

“Is Cora — I mean Grace, there?” 

“This is she,” he heard a voice say. 

“W-well, Co — , I mean Grace, this is Nelson. Will 
you—?” 

“No!” she fairly roared. “Bam!” He heard the tele- 
phone click as she hung up. Well, he would try Cora, per- 
haps she would be in a more receptive mood. 

“Grant 2600,” he answered in reply to the operator’s, 
“Number, please?” 

“Grant 2600?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hello,” a deep masculine voice answered. 

“Is Cora there?” he asked. 

“No, she isn’t,” the voice answered pleasantly. 

“Well, when she comes in please tell her Nelson 
Stev— ” 

“What! Are you Nelson Stevens? What do you 
mean by calling up my daughter, you little cad? If I 
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ever catch you around here again I’ll — ” the elder Wilson 
puffed from his exertion. “You ought to be ashamed you 
have broken my little girl’s heart. Now, heed my words, 
son, for I mean what I say.’’ With that he hung up. 

Nelson sat at the telephone with the receiver still at 
his ear. He had been jilted! By two girls! He was 
gasping, “Can I be dreaming?’’ 

He jumped as he heard a faint voice say, “Your party 
has hung up, is there any other number that you desire?’’ 

“No,” he said weakly. “But, wait a minute operator; 
what have you got on for tonight?” 

“Nothing whatever, dearie,” she drawled. “If you 
want to see me tonight, call at the Parkham Exchange 
and ask for Nellie Thomas.” 

“All right,” he said; “see you later.” 

He got up from the telephone and threw himself on 
the bed. When he was about half asleep he murmured 
to himself, “I don’t like the name, but what do I care? 
Ho! hum-m!” 

Wade Phillips, ’27. 


Ah ! pretty lass, so blythe and gay 
Gathering flowers by the way. 

May I look into your basket? 

And your pardon, if I ask it. 

I’ve lost my heart around, somewhere 
And I believe you have it there. 

John A. Ball, ’25. 
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The Lord of Snake Pass 


PALE moon shone brilliantly down upon the great 
white wastes of the ‘North. It changed each 
flake of snow into a sparkling diamond, which 
sent forth myriads of beautiful colors. The great white 
moon seemed very close to the earth, and it seemed to 
watch over the forests and protect the small, defenceless 
creatures below. The forest was silent, except for the 
sounds of its usual night life, or the occasional cry of 
some prowling animal. 

A great bull moose picked his way slowly between the 
trees, swinging his head from side to side, and sniffing 
the snow suspiciously. His head was massive and his 
antlers, from tip to tip, measured five feet and ten inches. 
His powerful muscles slid under his skin like well greased 


machinery. 

Suddenly he stopped, threw his proud head aloft, and 
sent far a ringing challenge through the forest. His chal- 
lenge was answered immediately from the summit of the 
pass. There, silhouetted against the rising moon, was 
another moose of immense proportions, his head high, 
waiting to match his strength against the lord of Snake 
Pass. This great moose had reigned supreme over Snake 
Pass for over three years and the thought of another bull 
in his territory was as a thorn in his side. He bolted up 
me mountain, crashing through the underbi'ush, and came 
face to face with his enormous adversary, in a small clear- 
ing at the top of the pass. 

They faced each other for a moment with hatred 
gleaming from their eyes, and then, simultaneously, they 
rushed at each other. They met in the middle of the 
small clearing, and, when their heads crashed together, 
the forest echoed and re-echoed with the sharp snap of 
bone hitting bone, 'fheir horns locked and each used his 
powerful strength to push his adversary backward and 
down so that he might have an advantage. They soon 
found that this was of no avail, for they were so evenly 
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matched, that they remained immovable, their muscles 
knotted, straining and twisting. They leaped apart and 
rushed again, but the results were the same. 

They fought for an hour. Each was a bloody, raging 
beast, his eyes bloodshot, gasping for breath. Finally 
the lord of Snake Pass succeeded in tricking his enemy. 
He made as if to rear up on his haunches and paw his op- 
ponent with his knife-like hoofs, and his adversary reared 
high into the air to meet his attack. The lord, catching 
his enemy off his guard, leaped in and delivered the final 
stroke of the battle. 

The giant moose staggered off a few feet and sank to 
the snow exhausted. This had been the hardest, most 
ferocious battle of his life. He lay there until almost 
dawn, and then, sore and stiff, he arose and trotted off 
into the forest, leaving a trail of blood behind him. What 
little strength he had regained during his short rest soon 
left him and he lay down once more. He had rested there 
only a short time when a long drawn out hunting howl 
of a wolf reached his ears. A wolf had struck his trail 
and, knowing by the blood that he found there that the 
moose was wounded, was calling the hungry pack that 
would rapidly assemble for the hunt. The moose stag- 
gered to his feet and bounded off into the forest. He 
was in no condition to fight the pack. 

By this time it was full daylight and he could see the 
pack, far off through the trees, leaping over the snow 
with that lithe and untiring stride that is characteristic 
of the wolf. He saw that it would be useless to try to 
outrun them, so he stopped in order to save all of his 
remaining strength for the fight. 

The pack soon burst in upon him and started rushing 
at him, snapping at him, and leaping back out of danger 
before the moose had a chance to do them any harm. 
Finally he struck one of them with his hoof and sent him 
rolling over the snow with a broken back. Shortly after 
he succeeded in hooking one of them with his huge ant- 
lers, throwing him thirty feet, to lie motionless in the 
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snow Then one of the pack flashed in, snapped his 
powerful jaws shut on the bull’s nose, and slowly drag- 
ged his head down. Another rushed in and slashed his 

neck with his terrible fangs. 

Several rifle shots rangs out from the underbrush, m 
quick succession, and four of the pack lay writhing on the 
ground. The others slunk away into the forest. Th 
Ireat bull moose, the lord of Snake Pass, realizing that 
he was free, staggered up and tried to run, but he cou 
not. He was getting steadily weaker, for the deep gash 
in his throat was doing its work. He swayed drunkenly 
for a moment and then sank slowly to 

A man bearing a rifle, stepped from out of the und 
brush and looked at the great bull with a sad heart. 

“Well, old boy,” he said softly, “you put up such a 
good fight that I just had to help you a little, even if 

^^Vhe lord of Snake Pass looked at him with ^es that 
were fast glazing, and seemed to thank him. is ma^ 
"rhefd dropp;d little by little until his line nose 
touched the snow, there to rest in peace, forever. 

OTIS RADEBAUGH, ’25. 
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The Grand Tetons 

The Tetons' lofty peaks arise 
Above the sailing clouds, 

The Monarch® of the Western World 
All wrapped in Winter's shrouds. 

The Grand Teton, the lord of all. 

Its head held high in glory. 

Keeps watch upon its sister peaks. 

Forever pure and hoary. 

A sullen roar bursts out upon 
The silent April night; 

A giant avalanche turned loose 
Leaps downward in its flight. 

This battle of the elements 
Is seen through Nature's door; 

Eternal war of ancient foes 
Shall last forevermore. 

The years roll by, and men are born, 

To flounder in the tide ; 

They flourish, and they then pass on 
Across the Great Divide. 

But Teton's range of hoary peaks 
Shall smile upon men's woe, 

For they retain their lordly heights. 

While mere men come and go. 

Otis Radebaugh, '25. 
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A Step Backward 

I awoke with a dread sense of impending doom. Why, 
I did not know. A brief survey of the eye, however, 
quickly showed me that my position was very remark- 
able, if not a perilous one. The scene that greeted me 
was very disconcerting. Gigantic, rocky mountains arose 
to the left, while to my right stretched a vast sea, reach- 
ing to God knows where. I was lying in a marsh filled 
with decaying animal and vegetable matter. I got up 
and tramped around. Where was I? I had a vague 
sense of having lived in another world, but I seemed un- 
able to concentrate my clouded brain. I tramped on 
through the marsh in a stupor until I came to a wide 
swampy lake. Here a sight met my eyes that filled my 
very soul with terror and awe, — a scene never gazed 
upon before by mortal man. Great beasts swam, pad- 
died, and waded about in the slimy water, and overhead 
great lizards, seemingly like the mythical dragons, domi- 
nated the air. 

Suddenly, I was interrupted from my open-mouthed 
wonder and amazement by a terrible roar accompanied 
by great quaking and trembling of the earth. I ex- 
perienced a strange sensation at this unearthly noise 
which deafened the ear, and struck terror to the soul. 
I turned to look. A huge peak, many miles distant, 
seemed suddenly to burst into flames, and shot molten 
lava and poisonous fumes miles into the air. A river of 
melted mineral matter quickly formed, and ran down the 
side of the mountain into the sea. Within a few minutes 
the temperature of the surrounding water was at the 
boiling point. Then monstrous, weird creatures about 
me scampered for higher ground like rabbits, and I tak- 
ing their hint rushed after them. Many of these animals 
passed within a few yards of me, but seemed to take no 
notice. Scrambling among the rocks, torn by great, sharp 
thorns, I finally reached a place of refuge, a cave among 
the rocks. I lay down panting with exhaustion, and 
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trembling with an indescribable fear. The volcano, how- 
ever, ceased almost as suddenly as it had begun, but the 
earth trembled and growled for many hours afterwards 
as though the wrath of the gods had not yet been ap- 
peased. When this quaking was over, I ventured forth 
from the cave, with many misgivings. It occurred to me 
that I was both hungry and thirsty. I searched for hours 
in quest of food and water, but it seemed as though none 
was to be had. At last I found some queer looking vege- 
tables of mammoth proportions and after much delibera- 
tion I ate a portion of one. It tasted strange but seemed 
nutritious. However, search as I might, no fresh water 
was available. I drove myself to drink the filthy swamp 
water alive with repulsive and hideous reptiles. Then 
having satisfied my appetite somewhat, I journeyed back 
to my cave, which I reached after many hours of hard 
going. 

I was in a sorry plight. My clothes were literally 
torn from my body, and my skin was bleeding in a score 
of places where sharp thorns had pricked the bare flesh. 
My feet were covered with blisters. Thus in extreme 
physical pain and filled with horrible thoughts I sat down 
to collect my scattered wits. 

From my point of vantage, I could see the mastodon 
animals who had again returned to their playground. By 
peering closely, I could get a fair view of many of them. 
Oh, now I had it; through some inexplainable phenomena 
I had been thrown back to another age. I recognized 
many of the queer creatures now as former acquaintances 
whom I had met in my geology book at school. Oh, how 
I wished I were back there now. I had seen the bones of 
several of these beasts in the Carnegie Museum at Pitts- 
burgh. The entire cast seemed to be present: the mam- 
moth, an elephant on a grand scale; the sivatherium; the 
iguanodon, the giant lizard, the sluggish brontosaurus, his 
playmate; pterodactyls, the vampire bat, and even the 
terrible saber-toothed tiger. My attention was drawn by 
a sudden commotion. I saw distinctly only a few hun- 
dred feet away a giant icthyosaurus and his enemy the 
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plesiosaurus engaged in a fierce battle to death. It was 
an inspiring spectacle, enough to make one's blood run 
cold. They slashed and tore at each other, while from 
their bodies spurted huge streams of blood, staining the 
greenish water to a dark crimson. The fight continued 
with increasing ferocity until at last the exhausted plesi- 
osaurus, a ghastly looking thing covered with wounds and 
blood, suddenly turned on its back and was dead. I 
turned my head from the gruesome view before me, filled 
with an overwhelming nausea. 

After going back into the cave, I reconsidered my 
position with much gravity. Was there ever another 
mortal placed in such a dilemma? I now saw only more 
clearly than before that I was stranded, hopelessly alone, 
in a hideous age without a single fellow being for succor 
or companionship. This thought filled my brain, and op- 
pressed me almost to the point of insanity. Escape was 
impossible : high mountains on the one side, void of 
vegetation and blistered by a scorching sun that rose and 
set every three hours, a sun that speedily eliminated any 
living creature that ventured over the mountains. On 
the other side an endless sea, and as I had no boat, and 
no means of constructing one, escape by this route was 
equally as futile as the first. To add to my melancholy 
the stagnant swamp water, which I had drunk was mak- 
ing me sick and feverish. But as the hours passed I be- 
came drowsy and fell asleep, not the sleep that comes 
from clean sheets and soft pillows, but a sleep of sheer 
exhaustion. 

9ic ♦ ♦ ^ ♦ 

I was awakened by the hot sunlight streaming in 
through the mouth of the cave. I arose and stepped to 
the entrance. I was sore and aching in every bone and 
muscle. As I gazed from my perch a huge volcano just 
a few miles away suddenly burst in eruption. I dashed 
back into the cave for protection, and had hardly seated 
myself when a great rock, weighing several tons, dis- 
lodged from somewhere above, rolled over the mouth 
of the cavern, shutting out practically all the light. I 
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realized in one dreadful moment that I was a prisoner 
forever. The very thought of this was too much, and in 
my weakened condition I rapidly became delirious. I 
fought against this, but a human mind has its breaking 
point. How long I remained in this semi-conscious con- 
dition I do not know, but restful sleep finally brought 
back my senses. I lay there musing for a while on my 
terrible predicament. As I lay there deep in melancholy, 
a sound behind me startled my stupid senses to attention. 

I wheeled about to meet the most loathsome creature ever 
beheld by human eyes before Adam or since. Through 
the dim light of the cavern I discerned an ungainly, half- 
serpent, half-lizard thing, creeping through the black 
abyss of darkness, out of the primeval slime. This mon- 
ster with eyes fully as big as saucers, which gave forth 
a greenish glare like the traffic lights on Church street, 
gave me an inhuman thrill. He crept slowly toward me. 

I was seized with a violent panic and screamed aloud 
with hysteria. The horrible beast crept nearer. He 
seized me and began to shake me as a terrier shakes a 
rat. I fought with the strength that only desperation 
can give, but my efforts were puny compared to those of 
this awful thing, and he was slowly choking the life out 
of me. I knew the inevitable hour had come. I closed 
my eyes. Then came blackness. 

* * * * ^ 

Faintly I could hear a voice calling. It grew louder 
and louder, and then I awoke. My brother was shaking 
me vigorously and demanding noisily if I intended going 
to school. The blankets on the bed were piled on top of 
my head, making breathing very difficult. 

“What time is it?” I asked. 

“Ten minutes to eight,” was the angry reply. “If 
you are going with me you’d better hustle.” 

“My gosh! Some di'eam!” I exclaimed as I dashed 
to the bathroom to wash, “and a quiz in Math Five this 
morning too 1 Good Lord, what a life !” 

James T. Sanders, ’26. 
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My House of Dreams 

In a retreat where sweet Spring never dies, 

A valley low through which flow sparkling streams, 
And meadows decked with flow’rs and stately trees. 
There lies my little house, my House of Dreams. 

Ah Life ! to me thou offerest no respite. 

My cup now full with toil thou dost replete ; 

Escape thee I cannot, save only when 
I steal away and hide in my retreat. 

But even here where lavish Nature charms. 

Where lofty peaks in stately grandeur stand. 

Though nothing wants for beauty, something lacks; 
There is the need of sweetest friendship’s hand. 

Miraculously all these things have changed; 

And brighter now the sun in heaven beams. 

As by your side I tread Life’s wayward paths. 

That all converge upon my House of Dreams. 


John A. B.'Vll, ’25. 
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Indian Jim 

If you ride out the Gallatin Pike about six miles you 
will come to a cemetery on the right of the pike, and be- 
fore you have passed it, there is another on the left. This 
is entered by an imposing gateway that is locked at sun- 
down every night, and on the top of the great arch is a 
huge casket which is said to contain the body of a famous 
general. Our home was only a mile past this place, and 
while there wasn’t the slightest reason for it, we were 
apt to quicken our pace if we reached the place after 
dark. 

Perhaps Indian Jim was the cause of this. He lived 
in a hut behind the cemetery, and at certain times was 
employed by my father to grub the back wood lot. He 
was an old negro, tall and gaunt, and his face was a 
mass of wrinkles. His yellow teeth protruded like fangs, 
and the gray hair hanging on his shoulder was braided 
with bones and colored rags, or even bits of glass. He 
wore an old hat pierced through many times. The band 
was covered with all kinds of glittering things that he 
had picked up. His clothing, all rags, was decorated 
with all kinds of shining metals and a red handkerchief 
was secured about his neck by passing opposite corners 
of the handkerchief through small bones. Bone rings 
were on every finger of his bony hands. At night he slept 
in his hut; but during the day, when he was supposed to 
swing the grubbing hoe, we boys were hearing yarns. 
Seated on an old stump in the woods, he told us what the 
rabbit and the snake had to tell to him, of the Indians 
and their horrible deeds, as his Mammy had told to him, 
of the soldiers and their raids, of the misty, wispy things 
that could be seen any night in the cemetery; and 
whether or not his tale was weird, it was interspersed 
with cackling laughter and conversations with some spirit 
who would interrupt. 

Out of all his jargon this story took shape. On a 
plantation somewhere had been his own people, and a 
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home, a granmammy who beat or perhaps crooned to 
him, who told him and the other pickaninnies the tales 
he told so imperfectly to us; also dim memories of a fear- 
ful storm, and afterwards the boy in a strange world — 
alone. Days, weeks, and many years perhaps were spent 
in fruitless search for the companions he had known. 
Food consisted of anything; roots, pilferings from the 
fields, berries, or maybe a handout now and then from 
some pitying person. It was no wonder that he was left 
alone. Fearful of the strange people he encountered, his 
wild manner inspired fear in these same people, and so 
he was alone to work out his own existence. 

Thus it was, during that summer, seeing his terror at 
the sound of thunder or flash of lightning, if we found 
him huddled on his pallet we came to know that this 
fear was not merely a dread of the present but a terror, 
instinctive, pervading every fibre of his being, and born 
of some fearful past. 

To my mother, he was humble and kind. He begged 
to soothe her headache with his charms and incantations, 
and he brought her a gift of pokeberry wine he had made 
himself and guaranteed to be a panacea for every bodily 
ill. 

His haunt was the cemetery. His granmammy was 
there and according to his erratic statements, was always 
telling him what to do. 

Then came the day of the cyclone. In the evening, 
out of a clear sky, the wind sprang up and the clouds 
came down. Except for the sound of the wind, there was 
a terrifying stillness. The wind gathering force screamed 
and roared over our heads, and a mighty crash sounded 
behind us. We did not know till afterwards that the red 
schoolhouse of many generations lay flat on the ground. 
Trees heaved and groaned and finally gave up the 
struggle. Timbers sailed over our heads, houses rocked 
on their foundations, and through all the crashing of 
poles and wires was the roar of the great storm. We 
watched the fearful havoc. In an occasional lull we 
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would hear, or think we heard, the high, cackling laugh- 
ter of fiends. 

It was over as quickly as it came ; and in the night 
and through the drenching rain we made our way with 
lanterns about the place. We were worried about Jim. 
He was not at the barn nor at his hut. Then we re- 
membered the shrieks of laughter, his fear of storms and 
his haunt, the cemetery. We searched the grounds long 
into the night until we doubted our senses and deemed 
the distant cackles had been a trick of fancy. Then 
quite close to us an unearthly scream rang out, and a 
shadowy form sprang in front of us. We called to him. 
We chased him. He ran. He climbed upon the wall. 
We tried to reach him, but ere we could get close enough 
he seemed to crumple up, and with a fiendish laugh fell 
on the other side of the wall. 

There we found him. He was trying to get up. We 
tried our best to rouse him, but could not. Wild eyed, he 
was again searching for his companions after the storm ; 
and with one final, pitiful effort he left us, we think, to 
find them all. Roberts, ’26. 
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The Ugly Duckling 

As Jule Farrell entered his room and threw his books 
into the corner he was aware that something was wrong. 
Yes, something was wrong with his roommate. Never 
before had he seen him in such a gloomy mood. There 
he sat, his chin resting in his hands, looking into the dis- 
tance as if at something far away. If Jule had not 
known that John Auford had already stood his final 
“exams,” and had passed all his subjects, he would have 
understood, but what made him look so sad under condi- 
tions that would usually bring forth such a happy smile, 
was a mystery to him. 

“What’s wrong, old boy, lost your best friend?” he 
asked. Auford did not answer, but handed him a letter 
explaining that Valerie Du Pre, the little French girl that 
used to live next door to John, when he was a small 
boy, was to arrive in town the following afternoon for 
the final dances that were held every year at Emery Hall. 
The letter went on to state that Auford was expected to 
meet her, and see that things were made pleasant during 
her stay. As Jule finished reading the letter he looked 
inquiringly at his companion. 

“She’s a stick,” Auford disgustedly exclaimed in an- 
swer to the unspoken question. “She’s as ugly as home- 
made sin. Why, I would be the laughing stock of the 
whole school if I took her. Haven’t seen her for years, 
but I still have a vivid impression of her homeliness. Oh, 
crap, I don’t see any way out of it. I suppose I’ll have to 

go on and be the goat. I wish to h she would stay 

at home, where her beauty is appreciated.” 

Silence prevailed while both boys sat deep in thought, 
each trying to find a way out of this impending evil, for 
these final celebrations must not be entirely ruined for 
this, the most popular boy in Emery Hall, among the fem- 
inine element of the town. 

“I’ve got it!” exclaimed Farrell, jumping to his feet, 
“There’s Shorty downstairs, and — ” 
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There followed moinents of earnest conspiring be- 
tween the two. 

* » * * * 

Two hours later found Auford moaning in bed, ap- 
parently extremely ill. The door opened to admit Jule 
Farrell and another. This newcomer was one, Jerre Hos- 
kins, so-called “Shorty.” He was extremely lacking in 
stature, and with squinting eyes that never seemed to 
rest in the same place, but roamed continuously from 
one object to the next. His hair was cropped close and 
he was blessed with a pair of ears that would make a 
cauliflower blush with shame. 

“D’j wanna see me. Sheik?” he squeaked in a cracked 
voice. 

“Shorty,” groaned Auford, from his bed, “I’m a sick 
(groan) — can’t get to the dance tomorrow night. 
Wanted to ask you to do me a favor, namely, take the 
queen of the world’ to the hop for me.” 

Queer sounds began to come from Shorty, which 
could be translated freely into exclamations of wonder 
at Auford’s unusual proposal. 

From the neighborhood of Mr. Farrell came a series 
of choked coughs, followed by his immediate exit from 
the room. 

There followed a conversation between Hoskins and 
Auford in which the latter’s praises of the young lady 
and Shorty’s excited eagerness were the most important 
factors. The door opened again to admit Farrell, most 
sober of countenance, just as the unsuspecting Shorty 
made his departure. After the door had closed again, 
Auford, unable to contain himself any longer, buried his 
head in his pillow, while his companion doubled up, con- 
vulsed with mirth, in the middle of the floor. 

♦ ¥ * ♦ ♦ 

It was two-thirty the following day. Mr. Jerry Hos- 
kins could be seen roaming aimlessly about the Emery 
depot. His expression was that of a most unhappy per- 
son. Hints had come to him from various sources dur- 
ing the course of the morning which led him to believe 
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that he was being duped, and that things were not alto- 
gether as they should be. In fact, by lunch he had come 
to the conclusion that he would not even be on hand 
vv^hen the train arrived. Led by a vague curiosity, how- 
ever, to ascertain how homely this ‘‘queen of the world'’ 
really was, he had made his way to the station. 

Shorty's train of thought was interrupted by the 
grinding of the brakes as the train pulled into the station. 
He looked on half uninterestedly as the several passen- 
gers alighted. Suddenly his manner underwent a com- 
plete change, for there among the few passengers was 
one whom he recognized. A young lady with whom he 
had become acquainted the previous summer when he 
and his parents were crossing the Atlantic. He recalled 
her as the girl who had taken first prize in a beauty con- 
test held by the passengers on the steamer. He started 
suddenly forward, but stopped dead in his tracks. For 
the life of him he could not think of her name. She 
stood daintily on the platform, her foot tapping the 
boards irritably as if she was waiting for some one to 
meet her. Her eye passed over the assembly until it 
rested on Shorty. Her face lit up. She spoke to him, 
“How are you, Mr. Hoskins? I certainly was not expect- 
ing to see you here." 

Shorty came forward half abashed and stammered 
out an awkward greeting. In the conversation that fol- 
lowed he discovered that the occasion for her coming to 
town was to attend the school dances. 

“Who's the lucky fellow?" inquired Shorty. 

“Why, I've been waiting for John Auford," she re- 
sponded, “He's supposed to meet me. I haven't seen him 
for years, though. I really doubt if I would know him if 
I were to see him." 

Shorty's squint eyes opened wide. Was she the girl 
he was supposed to meet after all? How was he to ex- 
plain to her? 

The crowd suddenly forged forward, jostling the two 
toward the entrance of the tea room adjoining the sta- 
tion. Catching the girl by the arm Shortly piloted her 
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through the open doorway. Once inside he turned to 
her. “I want to have a quiet talk with you. There’s 
been some mistake,” he asserted. 

Thirty minutes later the two could be seen emerging 
from the cafe, each with an amused smile on their lips. 
Several minutes later saw them leaving a “U Drive It” 
garage in one of those “Rolling Cash Registers,” rented 
by Shorty, and turning the corner, head out toward the 
school. 

* * * * 

The door swung open as John Auford dashed into the 
room. ‘‘Say, pa'dner,'’ he addressed his roommate, 
“there’s the best looking mamma you ever saw in your 
life roaming around the campus. I mean to say, boy, 
she’s a knockout. She’s lot better looking than Shorty’s 
conception of the ‘queen of the world.’ ” 

“She must be a whip then. You sure spread it on 
when kidding poor Shorty,” laughed his companion. 

“She is a whip. You sho’ ought to see her! Why, 
she’s a wonder!” 

From the time that the light was extinguished that 
night way up into the wee hours of the morning Ferrell 
was kept awake by continous praises of this modern 
Aphrodite. All peaceful means to quiet his companion 
failing, it was only when Farrell got up in search of the 
chloroform that Auford turned over disgustedly and went 
to sleep. 

Early the following morning Auford and his room- 
mate stationed themselves near the entrance to that part 
of the dormitory that had been reserved for the guests in 
hopes of getting a glimpse of this fair goddess. They 
were disappointed, however. “She’s most probably still 
in bed,” Auford remarked as they started off in the 
direction of the main building. 

Suddenly Farrell broke in with this proposal. “You 
know, pa’dner, we haven’t had a good run since the 
interscholastic meet. I’ll just beat you to the big elm 
over there behind the main building.” 

The two boys broke into a run. When about half the 
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distance had been covered a girl suddenly turned the 
corner of the building. In an attempt to sidestep her, 
Auford just grazed her shoulder. There was no impact, 
but nevertheless the young lady staggered and would 
have fallen had it not been for Auford. 

“I — I beg your pardon,” he stammered. 

She accepted his apology gracefully, but complained 
of a turned ankle and it was necessary that Auford assist 
her back to the dormitory. She was indeed a beautiful 
girl, with raven black hair and marvellous, deep brown 
eyes. 

By the look Farrell received he understood that his 
presence was not wanted, so he quietly withdrew. 

While waiting for the matron to come down, Auford 
introduced himself and learned that her name was Marie 
Allensworth. Further conversation being interrupted by 
the advent of the matron, Auford took his leave and 
rushed hastily back to his room. Once there he plunged 
again into praises of this rare beauty, until finally Farrell 
was forced to retreat from the room in self-defense. 

♦ # ♦ * ♦ 

An exclamation burst from Auford’s lips as he saw 
a streak of red flit by him. The dance was in full sway. 
Auford and Farrell had just arrived. The former had 
just caught a glimpse of her whom he had been seeking. 
As she danced gracefully down the floor a score of men 
trailed admiringly in her wake, breaking each other 
every few steps. A few seconds later found Auford in 
this group. Finally, by much elbowing, he reached his 
goal. Before they had time but to exchange greetings, 
he was back again in the increasing train that followed 
her. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Auford, to his roommate that 
night, “I didn’t foot more than three steps with her all 
night long before someone broke me. I hardly had time 
to say ‘Hello’ to her.” 

“She sure got a good rush,” his companion agreed. 

After retiring, Auford was unusually silent and went 
to sleep with his mind full of thoughts of black silken 
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tresses and deep, dreamy eyes. He was madly in love 
with her. 

The second night was much the same as the first. 
Auford, after learning that all her “no-break” dances 
were filled for that night, finally secured her promise to 
save one for him the following night, which was to be 
the last. 

It was strange that he was unable to find out who 
she was with. He had asked everyone in school but no 
one seemed to know. During the whole time he had 
seen nothing of Valerie and Shorty, but his mind was too 
taken up with other things to worry about that now. 

On the last night of the final dances at Emery Hall 
Auford had just broken Farrell, who was dancing with 
Miss Allensworth, when the music stopped and the third 
“no-break” was announced. This was the one that had 
been saved for him. 

“It’s terribly warm in here,” she remarked, fanning 
herself with her handkerchief. “Let’s go out on the 
balcony and get some fresh air,” she added, catching 
him by the arm. 

The two made their way through the crowd to the 
balcony, which was unoccupied at the time. 

Nothing was said for several minutes as the boy and 
girl stood by the railing of the balcony in the soft beams 
of the full moon which was shining overhead. Somehow 
his hand found hers; then he had her in his arms. 
“Dearest,” he breathed, “I’d give the world and all that’s 
in it just to be able to call you mine. I’m just madly in 
love with you and have been ever since the moment I 
saw you walking across the campus alone. If you’ll just 
tell me that you care a little, just a little bit, life will 
be worth living again.” He held her close to him. She 
made no sound, but lay there in his arms, her red lips 
so temptingly turned up to him. He stooped to kiss her, 
but with a sudden movement she freed herself, and 
started back from him, those tantalizing lips smiling 
coquettishly at him. A little taunting laugh came from 
between them. 
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‘‘Tomorrow/' she said. Then she was gone. 

He stood where he was for a minute or so, then fol- 
lowed her back into the hall. Search as he might, how- 
ever, he could find no trace of her. She had vanished 
completely into the night. 

At any rate, she loved him, he told himself, as he 
made his way back to room 206. She had yielded her- 
self to his arms with no hint of resistance whatsoever. 
She had told him she loved him with her eyes, with her 
every action, in those few minutes. 

That night he went to bed, living for what the mor- 
row night might bring forth. 

« 4c 4c 

The outbound train whistled as it approached Emery. 
John Auford was standing on the platform in a most un- 
easy state of mind. He had arisen early that morning, 
in spite of the late hour of his retiring on the previous 
night, and had gone in search of Marie. He was unable 
to find anybody that knew anything about her where- 
abouts at all, however. 

Until eleven o’clock he had kept up his search for 
her. Then he remembered that the out-bound limited 
was due to arrive in ten minutes. The station, he thought, 
would be the most likely place to find her at this time. 
He hurried on down there, only to be disappointed 
again. She was not there. 

Just as the limited drew up by the water tank, a 
U-Drive-It Ford turned the comer and came to a stop 
by the platform. Jerry Hoskins jumped from the auto- 
mobile to assist a young lady out. For a moment Auford 
caught a glimpse of her face- — it was Marie. He hur- 
ried forward. Their eyes met and she stepped back a 
pace. 

Shorty placed himself between the two and doffing 
his hat in a most polite manner, spoke. A malicious 
grin was on his face all the whole, “Allow me to present 
Miss Valerie Du Pre, Mr. Auford,” he said, with a most 
pompous air. 
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Miss Du Pre bowed slightly. “I think Mr. Auford 
and I have already met,” she stated, icily. 

Auford was dumbfounded. “You!” he gasped. But 
she had already bounded lightly up the steps of the 
train. He started forward, but just then the train whis- 
tled again and pulled slowly out of the station. 

Auford stood, hat in hand, mouth agape, and eyes 
very wide, looking after the train until the last coach 
disappeared around a bend. 

He turned about on his heel. Shorty was gone. 

Paul Turner, ’25. 


Golf 


Fellows, when golf is mentioned most people picture 
a game played by old men. Partly this is right; but it is 
played by men of the older class simply because the 
younger element hasn’t even tried the game to see how 
they would like it. You hear some people say, “It’s just 
an old game where you knock a little white ball and walk 
after it.” But even baseball, football and all games seem 
foolish until they are understood. 

Golf is as interesting as any game played. It has as 
many or more rules than any other game. If once you get 
started, it is hard to stop. 

Now this year, a few weeks ago, a golf prep tourna- 
ment was held. It was not as enthusiastically backed as 
it should have been; only about twenty boys entered it; 
there should have been that many from M. B. A. 

But next year another prep tournament is going to be 
held (State wide) and we should be well represented. 
Wallace won the School Team Cup this year; but if we 
get together we should be able to cop the cup next year. 
Get out the old clubs and get ready for next year. We 
will get the cups so we can balance our basket ball team’s 
trophy on the mantel in the Honor Room. 

Thomas C. Fossick, ’26. 
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The Fisherman 

On a lonely stretch of water of the Cumberland River, 
where it runs slowly between thickly wooded banks, 
there was a place which seemed as if it were a natural 
landing. A small clearing was conveniently near the 
edge of the bank and an old tree extended into the 
water like a pier. Around this place were all kinds of 
fisherman’s things, such as fish boxes and nets, seines, 
trot lines and bait boxes. 

Tied to the log was a small boat with a tub and a 
shovel, and a worn paddle in it. A path ran up a light 
grade to a wider clearing, where an old shack could be 
seen, a typical fisherman’s house, with more fish para- 
phernalia scattered about. The house was in fairly good 
condition, but the porch was nearly gone. An old cur 
dog lay basking in the sun, seeming not to move a muscle. 

Inside the house a middle-aged man sat in front of a 
small fire, smoking a cob pipe; he seemed at peace with 
the world. In a few minutes he rose, stretched himself, 
and with the light step of a runner, walked to the land- 
ing. The dog followed close at his heels. He filled the 
tub half full of water. The dog climbed to the front 
end of the boat and lay down. The man shoved off and 
began to paddle with that easy swing which comes only 
after years of paddling. 

As he came to the bend of the river he drew near to 
the bank and caught hold of a trot line tied to a willow 
bush. He began to run the line, at first with little suc- 
cess; but as he neared the middle of the large stream he 
caught a small catfish, which he took off the hook and 
put into the tub of water. He then rebaited his hook 
and came to the next one. After he had finished this 
line and three more he had caught about ten pounds 
of fish. He then turned his boat about and headed 
toward home. He lighted his pipe and paddled in 
silence. All was quiet and peaceful. 
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He soon covered the distance to his landing, and tying 
his boat, he took the tub of fish to the shore ; then going 
to the edge of the log he pulled up a fish box and put into 
it all the fish he had caught except the first catfish. Lock- 
ing his box and dropping it back into the water, he 
cleaned the catfish and started to the house. Here he 
started a fire. Then coming back to the river he washed 
his hands and face and went back to the house and 
started supper. While the food was cooking he set his 
table and straightened up his room. By the time he was 
through and the room looked tidied up his supper was 
done. He did not have much — cornbread, fish and coffee 
— but it was good to a hungry man. 

After eating he washed and dried his dishes and 
cleaned up his kitchen, then sat down by a lamp to read 
an old magazine and smoke his pipe in peace. He sat 
this way for nearly two hours, but finally, tiring of read- 
ing, he got up and went out and sat on the step. 

After a little he went down to see about his boat 
and things and was starting to the house when he heard 
a steamboat’s whistle. He decided to wait for it to pass. 
Sitting down on the log he did not have long to wait, 
for in a few minutes the whistle blew again, and soon 
the lights came in sight around the bend. It looked like 
an excursion, for there were lots of young people on 
board, and they were dancing and having their fun in the 
young people’s way. 

As the boat neared the small landing there was a rush 
and scramble for the side deck. It seemed as if some 
one had seen the old man’s house. A' girl climbed up the 
rail to see better. She was very pretty and a crowd of 
young boys were around her. The fisherman was eying 
the young form in the moonlight. Suddenly he saw 
her slip and fall forward. A scream was heard as she 
struck the water. All was confusion aboard; some 
rushed back and forth ; girls screamed and fainted, men 
fought to keep from being pushed overboard. The boat 
was stopped and the officers were issuing commands, but 
no one seemed ready to get into the water. 
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Suddenly a dark form was seen coming across the 
water, and a man could be seen paddling hard. It was 
the fisherman. Shouts of advice and warning were 
hurled at him from those on board as he rose and slipped 
off some of his meager clothes where the girl had dis- 
appeared. The girl was thirty yards from the steamer. 
He took a deep breath and dived. He went as far as he 
could, and after a long search under the water he started 
again to the top, but before he reached the surface the 
pain from overstrained lungs and a weak heart opened 
his mouth and he swallowed water. When he reached 
the top he was choking. 

But the girl was rising again, right in front of him. 
He struggled to her and tried to catch her hands, but 
she gripped him about the neck and down they went 
together. Choked as he was, he swallowed more water 
and soon lost consciousness. 

When the lifeboat from the steamer recovered them 
they were seemingly lifeless bodies. They were hauled 
into the boat and hurried to the steamer. The doctor on 
board tried every means known to a lifesaver, but it 
seemed for awhile as if both were gone. Finally the girl 
opened her eyes. They turned to the man, but he had 
closed his eyes for good. 

Brave man that he was, he had given his life for 
another. Wm. Myers, ’26. 


Teachers 

Teachers are a hard lot. Aw you know what I 
mean^ — it*s hard to write a sensible essay about people 
who are more learned than you. Just the same Fm gonna 
try — so here goes. 

The world moves forward because of a continual 
thirst for knowledge. During the period of history which 
took in the Renaissance men traveled far and wide to 
find someone who had the knowledge and wisdom to 
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teach them something. When once a man was found 
who had the natural gift of conveying his knowledge to 
his pupils, his fame spread rapidly from country to coun- 
try and men startecf lone pilgrimages to his shrine of 
knowledge. These gatherings of students seeking to be 
taught, so that they in return might teach, soon were 
called universities. If the head of these schools was per- 
secuted, by the Church, to such an extent that he was 
forced to move, his pupils went with him, anywhere, it 
made no difference; they had found a teacher. 

We still are searching for knowledge so that we can 
compete successfully with our fellow men. But now 
things have changed; we no longer go in search of a 
teacher; we have them in our midst, some good, some 
bad, some hard to understand, some easy. 

A good teacher according to our way of thinking is 
one who grades liberally, punishes very little, and lets 
you glide smoothly on to break yourselves upon the hid- 
den snags of the finals. That kind of “good teacher” is a 
bad teacher to us. And again, it is possible to be too 
strict. This causes the students to lose sympathy with 
the teachers and the subjects and confidence in them- 
selves, and say to their inner being, “Well, it doesn’t 
make any difference what I do, it’s wrong; so I’ll quit try- 
ing.” A real artist, in the line of conveying knowledge, 
is one who can make the pupils study and also make them 
like it. A kind word dropped now and then, a word of 
praise for some especially good work, and of all things a 
smile instead of a grouch are a few things that will make 
a pupil work hard. 

A little play with the students and association with 
them outside the class rooms places both the pupil and 
the teachers on a basis of companionship. 

These last things would, if all were possessed by one 
man, make an ideal teacher. 


Paul Sykes, ’25. 
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A Social Charity 

Bang ! Bang ! Two dark figures darted across the open- 
ing between the two hedges and were lost from sight, while 
closely behind them came a third figure, equally as dark, but 
during the short interval in which he was exposed to the 
light from the old lamp on the other side of the school yard, 
it could clearly be seen that he wore a cap on which was 
seen to flash, as he passed, a nickel ornament which dis- 
tinguished him as a guardian of the law. 

“Fll get them two birds this time,'’ thought Officer 
O’Toole as he quickened his pace just before they reached 
the old school yard, they don’t beat me to the hedge. 
He had not even let the idea enter his head that they would 
make their escape tonight as that other time they had made 
their escape while he was almost within reach of them. 

A few minutes later Officer O’Toole drew up at the fence 
which divides the campus. “Wal, I’ll swan ! Can you beat 
that; and just when I had my hands on ’em too.” 

The two men were gone, completely swallowed up in the 
darkness just as though they had never existed, and as he 
had said, just when he had had them almost in his grasp. 
This all happened within a few seconds after the clock in the 
school tower had tolled out the hour of two, while everything 
was quiet with the exception of the hum of excitement at 
the dance two blocks from this scene. 

All this happened when two young men, neatly dressed, 
and masked, had entered Mrs. Jackson’s house at about five 
minutes before two, had ordered all the guests to line up 
around the wall and produce all their valuables, and though 
they were dressed neatly and carried themselves with an 
air of complete familiarity among these people who moved 
in the best social plane, even calling some of them by 
name, they seemed to mean what they said and were as 
unknown as they were bold. 

They received a number of pieces of valuable jewelry, 
money, and other things of value, some of which were re- 
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turned, especially those which might be identified easily; 
but the total collection amounted to thousands of dollars 
in value. 

This occupied about five minutes, and just as they were 
backing out at the door one of the men reached for a 
servants’ bell and was promptly rewarded by a shot which 
rang out through the halls, and then another which put out 
the lights ; then a general rush for the door after the daring 
robbers. 

These same men were thought to have been those who 
had enacted the same scene a few nights before at the Ken- 
sington home, only a short distance away, and the same 
thing had happened to Officer O’Toole on that night; they 
escaped when he had the men almost within his grasp. But 
tonight an offer of a liberal reward had spurred him on, 
yet all to no avail; they had disappeared into the air it 
seemed. 

“He’s gaining on us. Jack,” Bob gasped to his com- 
panion. 

“Well, let him run his tongue out,” was the reply. “The 
only thing that worries me is whether or not he is a good 
marksman, and I hope not. You jump on first, he said to 
Bob, “and I’ll drop it. Then they were gone. 

This was very puzzling to the policeman, that they could 
completely disappear in half a second and leave no trace 
whatever in an open yard; but had he looked over the yard 
in the light he might have seem the top of the elevator 
which, was used to bring the ashes upon from the furnace. 
This had been left raised so that the men could step on it 
and be out of sight in an instant. 

Several years later Mrs. Jackson received a heavily in- 
sured package bearing the address of a Western city; and 
to her surprise, when she opened it she found every article 
which had been taken that night at the dance. On the same 
day Mrs. Kensington had the same surprise. Each package 
had a card enclosed which informed them that the thing.-? 
had only been borrowed for a time, and that the best of 
care had been taken of them as long as they had been gone. 
Here is one of the notes: 
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“My dear Mrs. Jackson: 

“My friend and I are in a position to return the valu- 
ables which were in such urgent need of at the time of 
our intrusion. It may interest you to know that we were 
both athletes of some reputation who were short of funds 
at the time, and with the help of these things we were able 
to complete our education. We are now able to replace 
them just as we found them at that time. We are both min- 
ing engineers and are making good with the help of your 
gue.sts. 

“You will receive a check in a few days covering the in- 
terest on the value of the money, which we estimate these 
jewels to be worth. We had no dishonest purposes in view. 

“We wish to thank you again for your help, even though 
it was forced upon you. “Bob and Jack.” 

Lynn Bedford, ’25. 
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The Forest 

There, far above the earth, there lies a land. 

Where Nature with intent to ward off ill. 

Doth guard, as did poor Niobe her last child. 

The dark, primeval forest standing still. 

As if to get beyond the reach of man. 

Who, once her son, is now her deadly foe, 

She lifts a lofty range, among whose crags. 

Lies an enchanted land of long ago. 

Within that somber shade, as yet untouched. 

As Nature’s hand alone hath wrought the plan, 

’Tis now as in the past; and also hence 
’Twill be just as it was when life began. 

There e’en the blood of man doth boil anew. 

And faint through vaulted aisles there comes a call 

From distant times, which brings the brave to arms. 
The while strange, nameless fears on cowards fall. 

There mighty monarchs of the forest lie. 

And man, a tiny mite, doth stand in awe; 

And here the marks of mortal combat fierce. 

Mute testimonials of Nature’s law. 

There, far above the earth, its secrets hid. 

In rocky fastness, ne’er to be o’erstepped, 

Enshi’ouded in the mystery of time. 

Life’s rugged cradle is securely kept. 

John A. Ball, ’25. 
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An Antarctic Diary 

Foreword: The reporter, gent out to find the South 
pole, eighteen months ago, has just been heard from. An 
exploring party recently found portions of his remains in 
latitude 4-11-44, longitude north west by north from the 
pole, and near the remains the following fragment of a 
diary : 

THE DIARY 

July 1,1930 — Have just been out searching for a sun- 
stroke and signs of a thaw. Saw nothing but ice floes and 
snow as far as the eye could see. Think we will have snow 
this evening unless the wind changes. 

July 2. — Spent the afternoon exploring to the south- 
west for right of way for a new Equatorial and South Pole 
railroad that I think would be of great value to commerce. 
The grade is easy, and the expense would be slight. Ate 
my last dog to-day. Had intended him for the Fourth, 
but got too hungry, and ate him raw with vinegar. I wish 
I was in the old Academy lunch-room now, munching a 
“Goo-Goo.” 

July 3.— We had quite a frost last night, and it looks 
this morning as though the corn and small fruits must 
have suffered. It is now two weeks since the last of the 
crew died and left me alone. Ate the leather ends of my 
suspenders today for dinner. I didn’t need the suspenders 
anyway, for by tightening up my pants I find they will 
stay all right, and I don’t look for any ladies to call, so 
that even if by pants came off by some oversight or other, 
nobody would be shocked. 

July 4.— Saved up some tar roofing and a bottle of 
mucilage for my Fourth of July dinner, and gorged myself 
The exercises were very poorly attended, and the celebra- 
tion rather a failure. It’s clouding up in the west, and 
I’m afraid we’re going to have snow. Seems to me we’re 
having an all-fired late spring this year. 
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July 5.— Didn’t’ drink a drop yesterday. Quietest 
Fourth I ever put in. I never felt so little remorse over 
the way I celebrated as I do today. I didn’t do a thing 
yesterday that I was ashamed of except eat the remainder 
of a box of shoe blacking for supper. Today I ate my old 
Woolley,” brought along as a memoir. It didn’t go so 
bad when dipped in oil; though it was a trifle dry. 

July 6. Felt a little apprehension about something to 
eat. My credit is all right here, but there is no competi- 
therfore very high. Ice, however is 
still firm.. This would be a good ice-cream country if there 
were any demand, but the country is so sparsely settled 
that a man feels as lonesome here as a revenue officer at 
a bootlegger’s convention. Ate a pound of cotton waste 
soaked in machine oil, today. There is nothing left for 
dinner to-morrow but my old empty pocket-book. 

July 7. This is a good, cool place to spend the summer 
If provisions were more plentiful. I am wearing a seal- 
skin undershirt, with three woolen overshirts and two 
bear-skin vests, today, and when the dew begins to fall, 

I have to put on my buffalo ulster to keep off the night 
air. I wish I was home. It seems pretty lonesome here 
since the other boys died. I don’t know what I’ll do for 
supper unless the neighbors bring in something. A big 
po.ar bear is coming down the hatchway, as I write. I wish 
1 could eat him. It would be my first square meal for 
two months. It is a little mixed, however, whether I will 

eat him or he eat me. It will be a cold day for me 
ifhe******* 

Here the diary breaks off abruptly, and from the 
chewed up appearance of the book, we are led to entertain 
horrible fear as to his safety. 


Jas. T. Sanders, ’25. 
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Mother 

Fellows, do you all realize, or did you ever really 
stop to think for a minute, that the best friend you have, 
and that I did have, was that mother, one who in all your 
trouble, no matter how bad it might be, was your best pal 
through thick and thin? 

I believe one of the most trying scenes I have ever 
witnessed was a boy who showed disrespect to his 
mother, in objecting to obey and in talk contradicting 
her. I, as a little fellow, had one of the best mothers 
that God Almighty could possibly give a boy. I often 
sit in a thoughtful mood and recall the happiest days of 
my life with one who would willingly have given 
her life for my happiness, “Mother.” I actually believe 
mother can sometimes see me in my troubles and really 
comes back to help me. There is no doubt about it,* for 
she comes to me ever so often and lingers near. I can 
almost feel her touch. 

Some of the boys may wonder in a way why I write 
this, I have no doubt. But in order to convey the mean- 
ing of this little sketch to everyone, let me say to every 
mother’s son of you to always be what you think mother 
would be proud of, never object to anything she asks you 
to do. Be her happiness — not her sorrow — and from 
little errands to great sacrifices never hold back. I can 
truthfully say you will never regret the helpful little 
things you have or will have accomplished. 

“All I am, or ever hope to be, I owe to my mother,” 
said Abraham Lincoln. G. Baker, ’25. 
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The Running Moon of the Wolves 

The last rays of the dying sun were fast dwindling and 
giving place to the great, white April moon of the Canadian 
forests. This moon, the silent, patient guardian of the 
Northland night, seemed to smile down and reassure the 
small, defenseless creatures below. It was the running 
moon of the wolves, the time when, not only the wolves, but 
every animal seeks his mate. They pair off in search of a 
suitable home in which to raise their young. The night 
was filled with the calls and cries of hundreds of lonely 
animals. 

A wild Irish ballad burst out upon the still night air. 
It echoed and re-echoed from the distant and jagged line of 
hills. It floated across the lake in a rich baritone which 
mingled perfectly with the wild cries of nature. A man in 
a canoe, singing in perfect rhythm with the “swish, swish, 
swish” of his paddle, glided swiftly over the lake toward a 
small island covered with immense pines and firs. A flock 
of geese, aroused from their roost, soared into the air with 
a frightened honking and flapping of wings. 

Suddenly the man stopped, his paddle poised in mid-air, 
and listened. From the forest bordering the lake, had come 
a terrified scream. He listened for several minutes but it 
was not repeated. 

“Mlust have been a lynx,” he murmured, and set out 
again in the direction of the island, but this time with his 
ears alert to catch the slightest sound. There! There it 
was again ! This left no doubt in his mind. It was the in- 
voluntary scream of a woman in mortal terror. Then he 
understood. This scream was followed closely by the hunt- 
ing cry of the wolf pack. The pack consisted of sixteen 
gaunt and hungry wolves that were in search of food for 
their mates and their young. 

The man dug his paddle into the cool waters of the lake 
and his canoe shot forward at a rapid rate. He beached his 
canoe with a gentle grating noise and, picking up his rifle. 
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set out in the direction from, which, at short intervals, came 
the angry snarls of fighting wolves. 

A few moments after he left his canoe, he reached the 
scene of the one of the many similar tragedies of the great 
Northern forests. A man, half eaten by the wolves, lay in 
the soft slush of the fast melting snow. In the lower limbs 
of a giant spruce, her face covered with her hands, crouched 
a young girl of about nineteen years. Her fragile frame 
was shaken by long, deep sobs that were wrung from her 
very soul. 

He leveled his rifle and fired six shots in quick succes- 
sion into that bloody, seething mass of wolves. They leaped 
apart and bounded off into the forest, leaving four of their 
number lying writhing in the snow. He rushed up and 
finished them with the butt of his rifle, then turned his at- 
tention upon the girl. He staggered back with a stifled cry. 

“Dot!” he gasped. “How did you get here?” 

She looked down at him with a face of blank amazement. 
She wiped the tears from her eyes and looked again. 

“Jack,” she whispered, “Jack O’Neil! Am I dreaming?” 

He lowered her gently from her perch among the 
branches. 

“Yes, dear,” he soothed, “it is only a bad dream. Tell 
me how it happened and why you are here. Start at the 
beginning.” 

She shuddered, and cuddled up to him before she spoke. 

“When you left me at Ste. Anne, you were furious with 
m.e because you thought that I had helped the men to steal 
your winter’s catch of furs. You would not listen to me 
there, so Jack, I had to come to you and explain. You under- 
stand, don’t you?” 

“Yes, dear, I understand.” 

“Father would not hear of my coming alone, so he came 
with me. We left Ste. Anne yesterday morning and every- 
thing went along all right until we got about five miles from 
here. Father shot at a buck when there was snow in the 
barrel of his gun and it split, the whole length of the bar- 
rel. Of course, the gun was useless after that so he cast it 
aside and we started on. Shortly after, the pack found our 
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trail, and we made a run for it. We saw that we could not 
escape, so father lifted me into a tree and started to climb 
up himself, when the pack burst in upon us and caught him 
before he had a chance to climb to safety.’’ 

She shuddered again and burst into tears anew. 

^‘Jack,” she sobbed, 'They caught him, dragged him 
down, tore him to pieces, bit by bit, with those terrible 
teeth. He was all I had. Jack, and unless — unless — Jack, I 
want to tell you, and God is my witness, I know absolutely 
nothing of your stolen furs.” 

He kissed her gently. 

The next day a freshly made mound appeared on the 
island and the sound of an axe rang out over the lake. A 
cabin was being built. 

Otis Radebaugh, ’25. 


THE KEEPER OF MY SOUL 

O wondrous, peaceful Night, thou art 
The keeper of my soul. 

You hold it in your mighty grasp 
Till Day^s last hour doth toll. 

When everything is softened down. 

All harshness gone away. 

All things are toned with perfect skill 
By you who know no day. 

^Tis then, O Night, my soul is free, 

^Tis free from Day’s dull roar. 

Instead sweet honeysuckle comes 
A-floating through my door. 

O Night, ’tis you who sponsor dreams 
Of glory, fame and love. 

They come to me forth from your heart 
That’s hid in skies above. 

And then comes dull Day roaring in 
To drive my dreams away. 

At dawn, O Night, you take my soul 
And with it fade away. 


Paul Turner, ’25. 
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Such Luck! 

The shades of evening were falling when Bob Miller 
pulled his canoe up on the smooth sandy beach. As he 
got it clear of the water another boy walked up. Bob turned 
quickly toward the newcomer and said, “Hello, Jimmy, old 
man. Where were you this afternoon? I sure missed you 
sailing the canoe, and believe me I made some speed back 
from the island.” 

The boy addressed was Jimmy Nolan. He and Bob 
Miller went to the same school and had been good friends 
since they were small kids. They lived in a small seacoast 
town not very far fromi the Bahamas and had consequently 
been raised with a love for the water and water sports. 

In the spring of the year about which this story is 
written they had together bought an eighteen foot salt 
water canoe equipped with a sail. In this graceful though 
somewhat precarious craft they had had many good times 
together and also some very exciting ones. 

In answer to the question put to him, Jimmy said, “Oh, 
that math teacher kept me in again today. Say, I think 
I’ll drop math anyhow.” 

“No, I wouldn’t do that,” said Bob. “Anyway, grab the 
other end of this boat and help me to house her.” 

Jimmy quickly caught his end of the canoe and at a word 
they both raised the ends half up, and then with another 
motion, acquired only by practice the boat was raised over 
their heads and the wicker seats rested on the thick hair of 
the two boys. In this way the boat was carried up to a 
small house and deposited carefully on the floor and then the 
sail and gear were neatly arranged beside it. 

When this was done and the boys were slowly walking 
down the beach Jimmy said, “Did you hear about the ac- 
tivities of the rum runners from the Bahamas. They have 
been making some big runs lately, and there have been some 
rumors of booze being smuggled in close around here too.” 
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“Yes, I have heard something about it. And say! I 
wouldn’t mind running across a few cases of that imported 
stuff either. That would be joyful, eh?” 

Jimmy laughed at the enthusiasm of his friend and 
they stopped at the gate of Bob’s house to say good-night. 

“Well, Jimmy,” said his friend, “you be down at the 
boathouse tomorrow right after school and we’ll go out. 
This is fine weather for sailing.” 

“All right,” said Jimmy, “and maybe we will run across 
some of that ‘very old’ too.” 

“Miaybe,” said Bob dryly. “Well, good-night.” 
“Good-night.” 

On the next day after school the two boys got the canoe 
out, launched it, and setting the sail began to tack out of 
the inlet toward on outlying island where very good fishing 
was to be had. Soon they were free of the land and were 
running with a free sheet straight for the island. 

Now a canoe is dangerous and hard to handle on a mill 
pond but when you get a sail on it and put a stiff breeze 
behind it and at the same time try to ride a fair salt water 
swell you must be expert indeed to prevent a catastrophe. 

Bob was in the stern steering with a paddle while 
Jimmy sat in the middle adapting the sail to the wind. 
When they had almost reached the island Bob called Jimmy’s 
attention to a black object, rising and falling on the swell 
and having the appearance of a crate. 

“What do you suppose it could be, Jimmy?” said Bob. 

“I don’t know. Maybe it is a crate of whisky floating 
around. Such things do happen you know.” 

“Well, by all means, let’s go and have a look.” 

“That water out from behind this island is mighty rough 
for a canoe,” he hesitated. “We’re liable to capsize.” 

“Oh, we’ve been out there before, come on; it’s worth a 
look anyway.” 

Well, all right, but I think it’s fooish,” said Jimmy. 

So Bob headed the canoe for the black object which was 
perhaps a quarter of a mile to the left of the island and also 
a little farther out to sea. They had a hard time to keep 
from shipping too much water and they had to bail before 
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they reached their goal. The canoe would stand on its tail 
in a trough and then rise high in the air and the bow would 
come down with a whack on the next billow, sending a spray 
in every direction and letting a lot of water in over the gun- 
wale. 

However they reached the object which proved to be a 
tightly closed crate and while Bob held the boat to the wind 
as best he could, Jimmy made a rope fast to the find. Just 
as he succeeded in tying the knot, Bob cried, “Wow! Look- 
out for this roller, she is a rip snorter.'' Jimmy grabbed 
the sail, but in spite of all that Bob could do the canoe swung 
broadside to the wave which caught it and carried it along 
at a spanking gait on its crest. It was a big wave indeed 
and the boys held to the canoe as tightly as possible. They 
had moved toward the island at a very swift pace and now 
the wave was too big to carry itself and the top began to 
curve. 

“Lookout," yelled Jimmy. 

Before he could say more, with the roar of a cataract 
the big wave tumbled forward rolling the canoe and the 
boys over and over. When at last they emerged, gasping 
for breath, they saw the canoe fioating bottom upwards 
a short distance from them. A few strokes sufficed to bring 
them to it and they set about to right it. 

They turned it over and over, stood it on end and tried 
to paddle it as it was, full of water. They did everything 
possible to set it to rights but in vain. Completely ex- 
hausted they hung to the sides and looked at each other. 

“Well," said Bob, “this sure is tough, but just think of 
what we've got in that crate. I tell you — Help 1 sharks 1 Oh, 
leggo m.e. What tha — " 

“Say, what's the matter with you?" 

“Man, a shark took a nibble at me. Oh why did I — " 

“Haw, haw. I only touched you with my foot. That's 
the best yet. Sharks! Haw, haw." 

“Well," said Bob, “it might have been a shark, there 
are plenty of them about. We had better hurry up and get 
to shore with our precious cargo, and the only way I see 
is to swimi and tow the boat, she isn't very heavy." 
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“She is heavier than you think when she is full of 
water,” said Jimmy. “Anyhow, let’s go.” 

For about three-quarters of an hour they struggled with 
the boat and at last all but exhausted they touched the 
bottom. 

‘JWhew ! That was some tug-o-war. I wouldn’t do that 
again for a million dollars,” said Bob. “Now let’s look 
at our prize.” 

“Fine,” said Jimmy. “We need a little stimulant any- 
way. I’ll go get it.” 

The crate, still tied to the rope, was found to be heavy 
and the boys’ hopes rose high. There were no marks on 
the outside ,except a stenciled “S. S. T.” 

“Open it, hurry up,” cried Bob. 

Using the light anchor from the canoe Jimmy pried off 
the lid and looking in the boys saw, neatly arranged, two 
dozen round cans labeled with big letters, “TOMATOES.” 

John Ball, ’25, 
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Henery Davidson’s Struggle 

(A Contribution from the Third Form.) 

Henery lived on a small farm which was in an out-of-the 
way community, and the only school he could attend was 
one about two miles from his home. The school consisted 
of one teacher who taught all grades. As you see, Henery 
who had determined to be a big athlete in his future school 
days did not have much of a chance to develop, as this 
school did not put out many teams. 

One day on visiting the country gathering place, the 
store, as he was looking through a lot of trash, he found 
a baseball rule book which also had a section devoted to 
pitching. He took this home, and after going through it 
carefully he learned that he had to have a glove and a 
ball. On the back of the book there was an advertise- 
ment which took with Henery at once : “Sell twelve pks. of 
Dr. Stoves’ pills and receive a good mitt and ball.” 

After selling his pills Henery received his mitt and 
ball, and after much practice with his friend he managed 
to pitch very well ; and by the way, he won the only game 
for the school that was won that summer. 

After finishing grammar school Henery was very 
doubtful of whether he would go to high school or not, be- 
cause his daddy had had a failure in his crops that summer. 

One night while sitting on the porch and after a long 
silence, Mr. Davidson told Henery the good news that he 
could go to high school, but he would have to work after 
school so he would make up the time he lost. 

His high school years passed in a quiet way, and he 
spent all of his spare time in learning to pitch. When he 
finished high school he was determined to go to college, as 
his younger brother was old enough to help on the farm. 
So in the fall he took his small savings to pay his tuition 
for the first term. He planned to work for his board and 
tuition for the other terms. 
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opponents came up for the last time and were not able to 
score. 

In the last of the ninth the home team came to bat and 
the first man up knocked a three-bagger, but the next two 
men whiffed the air. All hopes were doomed for the 
winning of the game. There were two men down and 
Henery’s bat. He whiffed at the first two, but knocked a 
Texas leaguer over the third baseman’s head, which 
brought in the man who was on third and the game was 
won. 

You might think that he walked to the locker room, but 
he was carried on the shoulders of those that once 
laughed at him ; and fromi that day on he was taken into 
the life of the school. 

Paul Bracy, ’28. 
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The Bulletin Staff wishes to thank each boy who by 
his effort has helped us to make our paper bigger, better 
and more of a literary achievement than ever before. 


What can compare with the value of a prep school 
education to a boy? In that plastic age between twelve 
and twenty the boy is thrown with companions most of 
whom are earnestly striving for an education. He learns 
in a wholesome atmosphere the principles of life. The 
field for physical development is open to him as well and 
many a boy who otherwise would not have a wholesome 
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and sound body may obtain this asset while he learns clean 
sport, hard work and training in athletics. 

To be in school, to have something to do, to have his 
mind occupied, that is what is a necessity for a growing 
boy. This is what a school is for as much as for anything 
else, to shape a boy both in body and in mind and make 
him a fellow that will make the world a better place in 
which to live. 


We who leave old M. B. A. this year for good, want to 
exhort you fellows that are coming back to keep up the 
old M. B. A. spirit, and do for the school as much as you 
possibly can. There will be lots of new boys who will 
have to become acquainted with the traditions of the 
school, and learn what M. B. A. stands for. Who will 
they learn this from if not from you. It’s up to you. We 
have done our bit by the old school, and now, as we pass 
on and try to add to the glory of M. B. A. in our lives, we 
leave it in your hands, satisfied that you will do your best 
for M. B. A. 

Fight for her, fellows, she is worth fighting for; love 
her and she will repay you a thousand times. 


Whether it is the spring or what, we do not know, but 
the amount and quality of poetry which we have been re- 
ceiving for the Bulletin is astounding. Everybody in 
school seems to have tried his hand at verse, and some 
of it is exceedingly good. We have had lots of verse 
during the year too and we ought to elect a poet laureate 
for the Bulletin Staff next year. But truly we are glad to 
see verse writing in such popularity as there is no prettier 
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way to be found for putting a thought into words than 
in poetry. 


As the school year draws to an end we think some- 
thing should be said about an old friend of the school 
who has been here a long time, has worked faithfully, 
and now, having done his work well, I think he should be 
give a pension and a rest. This old friend is the faith- 
ful Tobe. 

When the school was started out here Tobe was then 
an old mule, and as the yard man of the people previous- 
ly owning the property was hired, he requested that 
Tobe should be bought by the school, because he had 
worked with the mule so long that he would hate to 
part from him. The mule was bought and has proved 
to be a good investment. Although the yard man that 
started working for the school when Tobe did, has left 
us and we have in his place the esteemed William Bag- 
well, yet Tobe, although there has been a change in ad- 
ministrations of yard men, has stuck by the school 
through it all and is still a willing worker. And, after 
all, when one has done his best, however little it may be, 

I think he should be rewarded. Tobe surely has done 
his best, and now after years of work he cannot have 
much longer to live. He should have a rest and a younger 
and more able-bodied mule, but surely not a more will- 
ing helper, should be bought to replace him. 


Every senior should go to college, if possible, since 
without a college education nowadays one is ill equipped. 
There are many colleges and universities around and 
about Nashville, and those who go to college must needs 
remember that the record of the freshman year decides 
the opinion of the faculty as to whether the student is 
really a student or not, and gives the college a good or 
bad impression of the preparatory school. We have seen 
the good record made by our freshmen this year at the 
colleges they attended, since none of them were dropped 
on account of lack of passing. The senior class this year 
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must keep the good work up, not merely to pass, but also 
to make good enough grades to bring credit to them- 
selves and to Montgomery Bell Academy. 


Once more we arrive at the end of another school 
year. To some perhaps it is their last, while for others 
it is only one in many. To all, nevertheless, there is some- 
thing sad in the close of school. It is much like the break- 
ing up of a big family. Some go one way, some another, 
perhaps never see one another again, ending friendships 
grown dear through many years in school together. It is 
hardly doubtful if there is a boy in M. B. A., after all is 
said and done, who would not wish to keep on going and 
not break off right here. 

However, since that is impossible, the time has come 
when we must express our appreciation to our teachers 
for all they have done for us. There are times, no doubt, 
in everybody’s life in school when he feels he is being 
dealt with too harshly by some teacher or teachers. But 
after thinking things over, we always end in seeing that 
what was done to us has not hurt us in the least, but has 
on the other hand been of exceedingly great benefit to us. 
This is what we wish to thank them for; for all their 
efforts and labors in our behalf, for the time and pains 
they have so generously sacrificed for us. We owe them 
much, but all we can give are our thanks. And this, both 
those who are leaving this year, as Well as those who will 
be back in the old school next year, wish to convey to our 
Faculty. Although it is our last combined act, never- 
theless it is one of the worthiest we could do. Thus we 
express to you, one and all, our most sincere apprecia- 
tion for your untiring labors with us. 


Compliments of 



'Nashville’s Fastest Growing Department Store” 
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One hardly realizes what an honor it is to be a mem- 
er o he Senior Class, and what an influence that body 
of students exerts It is this class that is looked up to by 
the rest of the school as leaders. The Senior Class at 

standards and shaping the activities of the school. From 

usually seven members 
are chosen for places on the school committee, the powers 
of which are very wide and varied. 

Most of the boys on the Bulletin staff are members of 
the Senior class, and here they have to uphold the reputa- 
tion of the school in its school publication. An active 
Senior class can make a reputation for itself and the school 
by Its work on the paper. All it takes is ambition and a 
capacity for work. The Senior class of 1924 pub- 
lished an unusually good Bulletin. All the issues were 
good, and the Commencement number was said by many 
who saw It to have been the best piece of prep school jour- 
nalism that appeared last year in Tennessee. Of course it 
was not in competition with the so-called school “Annuals ” 
a kind of publication that we do not care for, and never ex- 
pect to print. But as a genuine prep or high school paper 

Tf? literary department, we do not believe it was 

bettered by any that came to our notice. 

And yet, we believe that this year we have bettered the 
record set in 1924 in this Commencement issue of the Bul- 

IT\ to be approved or disapproved by 

the student body and by the general public, but we believe 
that it will be approved. 

Rniw-^ reasons though for these successful 

enH conduct of the business 

end of the publication during both these years; and the 
school as a whole wishes to express its appreciation of the 

b^th^TTf afforded us 

by the Bradford brothers who in succession have been re- 
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We are pleased to formally announce the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Kirkpatrick as coach of athletics in M. B. A. 
for next year. Mr. Kirkpatrick is well known through- 
out the city and needs no introduction to us. The school 
feels itself greatly honored in obtaining him and is look- 
ing forward with much pleasure to the time when he will 
take charge. 


The school is going to sustain a great loss next year, 
when it loses Mr. Caldwell from its Faculty — a loss that 
will be hard to repair. It will not seem like the same 
old M. B. A. without Mr. Caldwell among us, and we are 
wondering just now how we will get along without him. 
There never was a better liked man here than he, both in 
and out of the school. Always helping some boy out in 
his characteristic way, he has a friend in the person of 
every boy in M. B. A. 

And now that he is leaving us we will always be 
watching him and wishing him every success in his new 
undertaking. May the best of luck and fortune accom- 
pany him and may he not forget soon that we all still 
hold a warm spot in our hearts for him. 


A very successful year is just closed. M. B. A. has 
made much progress during the past year and we all feel 
justly proud of her achievements. In athletics, as usual, 
she has held her own, not winning, perhaps, the honors 
that she did last year, but nevertheless acquitting her- 
self in fine -style. This year she has put out her first 
tennis team and it has made an excellent beginning. 
In the literary societies much good has been accom- 
plished in the way of teaching the boys the proper 
method of public speaking. Our spirit has been great, 
increasing rapidly as the year rolled on; and last, but 
decidedly not least, the school work itself has been above 
the average. True, there have been some failures^ — 
there always are — but taken as a whole, the work has 
been very good. 
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Now, what we are driving at, is to keep up this excel- 
lent work next year. The school will lose a considerable 
number of boys this year, and to keep up this work she 
must have the boys. Hence, all you who are leaving get 
someone to fill your place ; get more than one, if possible. 
And you who are not leaving, get your friends to come 
out and ishare in our school. It is practically certain now 
that our long-cherished gym will be done next year. That 
should offer some inducement. But gym or no gym, let’s 
fill this old school next year. Then get down to work at 
the beginning and make it a bigger and better year in 
every way than this. Remember — nothing is so good that 
it cannot be improved upon; and if nothing is improved 
upon, there will be nothing. 


OUR GANG THIS YEAR 

I wish that I could go along 

And be with the gang through life, 

And fight beside those pals of mine 
With brains, with fist or knife. 

I would not mind the kind of fight, 

Just so I was with them; 

It doesn^t sound quite right, but still 
^Tis more than just a whim. 

How I would like to see the gang 
To follow them along. 

To see them win in this hard world. 

And know the right from wrong. 

I know they 41 win in some straight way'; 

They'll come out on the top. 

Cause they're the kind that won't give in; 

They don't know when to stop. 

It is a good old gang that leaves 
Old M. B. A. this year. 

I know they'll win; so boys, get up. 

And give for them a cheer. 

Christy McEwen, '25. 
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THOUGHTS 

I want to tell you what I thought 
As I looked up into the sky, 

Far above the drifting clouds, 
And saw the planets passing 
by. 

How great the God must be that 
made 

This world, and all the others, 
too! 

How small am I upon His world; 
How small the things that I 
can do! 

How many millions hither come, 
And go, whose life is but a 
whim! 

How little do they labor here; 
How lost are they in shadows 
dim! 

Let us go forth to serve the 
world 

And learn to love our fellow 
men. 

For but a day are we allowed 
To stay, and then are gone 
again. 

Let’s get above the little things 
That cause so many men to 
fall, 

And be the men we want to be. 
And please Almighty God in 
all. 

This life so short, ’tis just a day. 
And then in space we pass 
away. 

Whence did we come? We do 
not know. 

Trust God. We know not 
where we go. 

Wyatt Jacobs, ’25. 


THE FOLK SONGS 

The chords that struck upon the 
ancient lyre 

Did stir men’s blood, and 
many a noble deed 

Was told with sounding strings 
to martial hosts 

Prepared for their dear homes 
to die and bleed. 

And ever did the tom-tom’s sav- 
age note 

Falling in weird cadence rise 
again. 

And in the camp fire’s ruddy 
glow did rouse 

To passion hordes of still more 
savage men. 

And now in culture and in peace 
there comes 

In quieter mood the music of 
the dance; 

And through the night the waltz 
with low sweet tones 

Wafts tales of joy and love 
that us entrance. 

But lo, in harmony there comes 
a sound. 

A nation’s heart doth speak. 
Now slow, now fast. 

And sadder far than any sadness 
known. 

Is told a nation’s grief from 
the dim past. 

Yet lives the martial strain, yet 
lives the dance; 

But ever and forever you will 
i hear 

A song when eventide is come, 
and know 

The spirit of the Human Race 
is near. 

John A. Ball, ’25. 
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TO THE TEAM 

I like the team that always tries. 

Though hard and sleep the 

That^igs right in and goes like 

sin , 

Until the runs are made. 

Though tough the climb and long 

the time 

Before they win or tie, 

These fearless chaps with no 
‘'perhaps^* 

Go right ahead and try. 

The staller stands with idle 
hands ^ 

And cries, “You’ll fail your 
kick.** 

But this brave gang cares not a 
hang — ... 

Sails in and turns the tricK. 

Long live the team that does or 
dies 

Without complaint or crying; 

For a game begun is a game half 
won — 

The hardest part is trying. 

James T. Sanders, *26. 


THE CURSE OF THE ROSE 

Ages ago, so the story goes. 

In the heart of the desert 
bloomed a rose. 

The rose of the desert, the sages 

With a curse on it of blood and 
gold. 

So steeped in sin was this won- 
derful flower 

That men whispered and thought 
of it by the hour; 

For only to smell of this wonder- 
ful plant ^ 

Caused a man*s mind run ram- 
pant; , 

Untold dreams and phantoms lie 

S£lW 

Wonderful things unbounded by 

But o^the edge of the world it 


grew 

In a garden where only the sages 
knew 


Until, only seen by the desert 
sand, 

It was stumbled upon by an 
Arab band. 

And the son of the chief, Ab- 
dul Shem, 

Plucked this wonderful thing 
from its stem. 

As it left its resting place 
A war trumpet*s note shook all 
space. 

And out from the ground poured 
the legions of man 
That had fought and died since 
the world began. 

Clothed in shields of once proud 
dress, 

In rusty armour and tattered 
crests. . . 

The bones of the world mixed in 
the fray 

Led by generals of a long gone 

The skeleton army clanked and 
groaned. 

Shivered and shook, fought and 
moaned. 

Until, the awful carnage was 
o*er. 

And only the bones on the desert 
floor 

Showed that a terrible event was 
past. 

For the curse of the rose was 
fulfilled at last. 

The only battle from the birth 
of the world 

With no blood spilled, no banner 
unfurled ; 

For the fleshless legion long since 
dead 

Was a thing of horror, causing 

And when’ the sun sank on the 
desert that day , 

The mind of Abdul had slipped 
away. , ^ ... 

He wandered around from pillar 
to post , - . 

Telling his tale of the skeleton 

But the sons of man with their 

Would listen not, till burdened 

Abdul^gave up his worldly ghost 
And went to join the skeleton 

host. _ 

James Ransom, 26. 
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LISTEN 

Now listen here, all ye who will, 

To what I have to say. 

It may not thrill you very much, 

Yet just the same, it may. 

It^s just a song that^s ringing 
true 

In the ears of every one; 

The song of Spring, I say to you. 

Has just about begun. 

Just lay yourself down on the 
grass 

Out in the countryside, ' 

And take a book for you to read, 

^Tis there the songs abide. 

And if you close your eyes in 
sleep. 

You will most likely seem 

To drift clear out of this old 
world 

Into a land of dream. 

And then you wake and find 
your dreams 

Have flown away from you. 

And they will not come back 
again. 

No matter what you do. 

Soon Summer comes and robs 
the Spring 

Of all its happy glow, 

And burns the earth with red- 
hot rays — 

O Spring, I love you so! 

Bill Greene, '26. 


THE SQUEEDUNK 

Old Silas was a white-haired 
man. 

And on his weekly drunk; 

Down in the gloomy forest 
He saw the famed Squeedunk. 

He'd been to town that evening 
With his hard won week's pay 

And had killed a quart of whisky 
And had started home quite 
gay. 

Now the path wound from the 
village 

Through a dark and gloomy 
wood 


Round whose shady, sunless cor- 
ridors 

• Many a mystery stood. 

And when Silas this wood en- 
tered, 

He paused and looked around; 
He looked up at the leaves. 

And he looked down at the 
ground. 

For circulating in the town 
Were many weirdlike tales — 
How at night frim out the forest 
Came long and lonesome 
wails. 

It was thought that in this forest 
The Squeedunk had made its 
home. 

And lived alone in solitude 
The forest ways to roam. 

Now old Silas called to mind 
Every stop^ that he could 
About the wild, fierce Squeedunk 
That lived in this dark wood. 

So as he staggered homeward 
Along the dreary trail 
His eyes and ears were open 
wide. 

And he listened for a wail. 

Then suddenly across the path 
A shadow flitted by; 

‘‘The Squeedunk!" moaned poor 
Silas, 

And gave a desperate cry. 

A mile away a frightened fox 
Pulled up all out of breath,' 
For an awful roar among the 
woods 

Had scared him most to death. 

The old man dashed away for 
home 

At a terrific gait; 

To see if ghost or squeedunk 
Poor Silas did not wait. 

And when at last he reached the 
house 

Immediately he swore. 

With his hand upon the Bible, 

To hit the booze no more. 

Moultrie' Ball, '27. 
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BALLAD OF THE GOLFER'S 
HEAVEN 

I wish I were in the golfer’s 
heaven, 

Where the highest hole is below 
a seven, 

With fairways smooth as dance 
hall floors. 

And everybody shoots for 
scores. 

As I seize a driver in my hand 

Driving off to the sound of an 
angel band. 

And as I make a hole in one. 

My beaming countenance shames 
the sun. 

Hole after hole is only bliss; 

I never experienced such joy as 
this. 

And only wish I had come before 

Instead of shooting a hundred or 
more. 

The shining course is quickly 
shot, 

And I am thirsty and almost hot, 

Until we come to the nineteenth 
hole. 

When foaming nectar refreshes 
my soul. 

And then I thank the gods' great 
daddy, 

Jupe Pluvius himself, and Cupid 
the caddy; 

Then I spread my wings and fly 
away — 

The end of a perfect golfing day. 
James Ransom, '26. 


STUDY HALL 

While sitting in the study hall 
My Muse outside I saw; 

She came and told me of a land 
Without a single flaw. 

'Tis then I wished that free I 
was 

As birds that fly by me. 


I'd go, O, very far from home. 
The wide, wide world to see. 

But cities gay with lights so 
bright. 

Those, every one, I'd shun. 

I'd go out in some forest green. 
Away from every one. 

Or maybe I could find a girl 
With waving, light brown hair 
To sit with me in some still spot 
And these rare beauties share. 

But why should I sit here and 
dream. 

For I've so much to do? 

Now go, my Muse, but come 
again — 

I love to talk with you. 

Oscar Geny, '26. 


NIGHTFALL 

When shadows sweep o'er hill 
and dale 

And darkness comes to meadow 
and vale. 

The voices of the bull frogs 
creak 

And birds their feathery nests do 
seek. 

A mocking bird upon the hill. 

Across the fields a whippoorwill. 

The hoarse “caw" of the homing 
crow 

Above the tall corn row on row. 

The western heavens all ruddy 
glow 

As sinks the sun a bit more low, 

The lengthening shadows deeper 
still 

Advancing slowly from the hill. 

And then as lower sihks the sun 

Another of God's days is done; 

The twilight changes into night. 

And gone is every trace of light. 

Albert Noble, '26. 
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SHADOWS 

The day is coming now unto a 
close ; 

The sun, slow settling o^er the 
purple hills, 

Casts melancholy shadows on the 
ground 

And every vale with darkness 
quickly fills. 

Also the year which slowly passes 
by, 

Its end must surely come to 
us at last; 

And when its last short seconds 
tick away. 

It comes to be a memory of 
the past. 

And so it is with our own daily 
life: 

When sunny beams of youth 
burst through the cloud 

And freedom holds its course 
through work or play. 

Then all the world proclaims 
its joy aloud. 

But when the cloudy days of age 
arrive 

And shadows fill warm youth 
with darkness cold. 

No longer does the flash light up 
the eye. 

Nor is the speech as joyful, 
free or bold. 

And when chill death has come 
to claim its own. 

The soul has parted from this 
home at last. 

The pleasant, smiling faces of 
the loved. 

Then come to be a memory of 
the past. 

Moultrie Ball, *27. 


GOOD-BYE 

Our hearts are breaking nigh in 
two. 

Our eyes are filled with tears. 

The parting hour has come for 
us 

To leave a friend of years. 

A friend, ’tis true, but more than 
that — 

Our school — old M. B. A. 


There’s something here that 
makes us want 
To stay and stay and stay. 

But now harsh Fate has come 
around, 

Right at commencement time. 

To take us from our youthful 
joys 

That are just in their prime. 

Though foreign lands claim our 
abode. 

You’ll flourish in our dream; 

When schools are brought to 
great men’s thoughts. 

Your name will reign supreme. 

We seniors owe a lot to you 
Who nursed us into youth; 

With mothering care you’ve 
watched us grow 
And helped us search for 
truth. 

It’s up to us — yes, all of us — 

To make a name for you. 

Or else traditions will be lost 
And honor all gone, too. 

We know we have not hewed the 
line — 

We could have done much 
more; 

But that is buried with the past. 
All gone with its uproar. 

Our one big chance to pay in 
full 

For all that we’ve received 

Will surely come by the Future’s 
door 

Through things we’ve not con- 
ceived. 

But now the time has come, and 
we 

Must go away from you. 

And fare some way — ^without 
your care 

We know not what to do. 

Good-bye, our M. B. A., good- 
bye! 

Our hearts are torn away. 

We dread the thought of leaving 
you — 

Good-bye, our M. B. A.! 

Paul Turner, ’25. 
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OH, WHEN I DIE 

Oh, when I die and go alone, 
Saint Peter I shall see. 

And all of my ancestors will 
Be introduced to me. 

And not until that day will I 
Know who the first one was — 
If Adam was, or else a ‘^monk’^ 
That's caged behind the bars. 

Now I will feel much more at 
ease 

If Adam is grandpa; 

To talk to ‘^monks’* who can't 
talk back 

Would be an awful jar. 

To see him scratch and hunt for 
fieas 

And give me one to eat — 
“Back off, grandpa! Behave 
yourself!" 

•I'll say as I retreat. 

Paul Turner, '25. 


WATER 

Away out on the desert. 

And not a drink in sight; 

The sun beats down hotly. 

The coolness comes with night. 


The thirst it grips me fiercely. 
My lips are parched and 
chipped ; 

I have wild dreams of sherbets 
And cooling drinks I've sipped. 

I stagger, stagger onward — 

To stop is but to die; 

The burning sand is torture, 

A breath is like a sigh. 

But a bit of green attracts me. 
An oasis mirage dream; 

My strength seems to recover. 
And I wish to shout and 
scream. 

And as I come closer to it. 

And my sight assures 'tis true, 

I hasten and fall beside a 
spring — 

Water as pure as dew. 

Then joyfully laughing with re- 
lief 

And caressing the cool green 
earth, 

I play in the bubbling water — 
The most famous drink on 
earth. 

James Ransom, '26. 


CHUBBY’S 

THE HOME OF OUTDOOR SERVICE 
A GOOD PLACE TO EAT AND DRINK 
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Bedford H. McCoin, *22, is at 
work for the Tennessee Electri- 
cal Power Company. He is ex- 
pecting to re-enter Vanderbilt 
next fall. 

* * 

D. C. Buell, *85, of the Bueli- 
Crockett Insurance Company, is 
the father of Don Buell, *23, who 
is now doing some very good 
work at West Point. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

J. C. Bradford, Jr., *09, of the 
Davis-Bradford Insurance Com- 
pany, is also president of the 
Piggly-Wiggly stores at Mem- 


E. W. Foster, *76, is senior 
member of the firm gi Foster & 

. Parkes, local printers and sta- 
tioners. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

John Bell Keeble, *84, is a 
prominent local attorney, chief 
counsel for the L. & N. Railroad 
and dean of the Vanderbilt Law 
Department. 

♦ ♦ * 

Norman Kirkman, *78, is a lo- 
cal financier. 

« ♦ 

Richard Norvell, *09, is with 
the Norvell & Wallace Lumber 
Company of this city. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Armstrong R. Matthews, *20, 
has been offered the honor of a 
fellowship at the Carnegie 
School of Technology at Pitts- 


burgh. He was for a year at 
Vanderbilt University, but is 
now a student of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, from which he will grad- 
uate in June with the degree of 
mining engineer. 

♦ * ♦ 

John H. DeWitt, *90, was re- 
cently appointed on the Court of 
Civil Appeals by Governor Peay 
for the Middle Tennessee Divis- 
ion. Mr. DeWitt was almost the 
unanimous choice of the Nash- 
ville bar. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Guild Smith, *08, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for elec- 
tion as Judge of the Second Di- 
vision, Criminal Court of David- 
son County. He has been active 
in the practice of law in Nash- 
ville since receiving his law de- 
gree in 1911. He attended both 
Vanderbilt and Cumberland Uni- 
versities. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

David H. Bowman, *25, was 
married to Miss Emma Leonard 
of Nashville, Tenn., Wednesday 
evening. May 20, 1925. 

if * * 

R. M. Dudley, Jr., *09, is rep 
resenting Gray & Dudley Hard- 
ware Company in the Middle 
West. His headquarters are at 
Detroit, Mich. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

J. B. Diehl, *08, is connected 
with the Diehl & Lord Bottling 
Works. 
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Charles Turner, ’21, graduates 
from the Engineering School of 
Vanderbilt in June and is goin<^ 
to be connected with the General 
Electric Company. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Joseph Gray, ’24, who is a 
freshman at the University of 
Virginia, has this year put Mont- 
gomery Bell in excellent stand- 
ing at that institution. He had 
a total average of eighty-nine for 
nis mid-term exams. 


* ♦ * 

Hamilton Love, ’19, will grad- 
uate from Annapolis' in June of 
this year. We have just receiv- 
ed an invitation to the occasion. 
* * * 

George Mitchell, ’99, is presi- 
dent of Mitchell’s Candy Com- 
pany, in this city. 

♦ ♦ # 


Montgomery Bell Academy 
has been represented very well 
by “say it with flowers’’ men, 
the list including three Harrison 
brothers, two Geny brothers, two 
McIntyre brothers, and Tom and 
Harold Joy, from Joys. 

» » • 


The class of 1906 is planing 
for next year its second ten-year 
reunion. In 1916 it assembled 
and revived old associations, the 
occasion culminating in a ban- 
quet at the Tulane Hotel. The 


full roll of the class is as fol- 
lows: C. S. Black, in business in 
Memphis; Leo Burns, dead; 
Thomas A. Baugh, farming at 
Bellevue, Tenn.; J. W. T. Dabbs, 
physician, Nashville; John P. 

... plumbing contractor, 
Nashville; C. V. Larsen, address 
uncertain; J. B. Metz, in business 
in Denver, Colo.; Tim Mooney, 
dead; Horace Polk, died April, 
1925; R. De S. Robertson, in 
business in Culleoka, Ala.; Mar- 
tin A. Rooney, an official of the 
American Steam Radiator Cor- 
poration Detroit, Mich.; D H 
Tuck, dead; C. C. Williams' 
teaching and farming at Nolens- 
ville, Tenn.; A. C. Wilkerson, an 
official of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone Co., at Atlanta, Ga. 


This is the only class in the 
school that has made a regular 
practice of these reunions, and 
they expect to continue them ev- 
ery ten years as long as the class 
survives. It is a plan that we 
recommend to the graduating 
classes. We know that this is a 
custom which is observed at a 
good many colleges; but if there 
IS spirit enough and personal at- 
tachment enough to carry this 
through at the colleges, is there 
not enough of these at M. B. A.? 
That there once was enough is 
proved by the class of 1906. 
How about the class of 1925^ 


REECO MOTO POWER GASOIIIVE 


CHARLES M. CARROLL. *16 


SQUARC 


HI ED OIL COMPANY 
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OUR SCHOOL 

For more than half a hundred 
years 

It has stood with open door, 
And splendid men it has pro- 
duced — 

We hope there will be more. 

It has stood trials and troubles 
For more than fifty years; 

It has known both joys and sor- 
rows, 

High hopes and bitter tears. 

Beloved school, so dear to me. 
You’ve set your standard high; 
Your many sons go on their way 
Prepared the right to try. 

You’ve stood for more than fifty 
Vears, 

You’ll stand for fifty more. 

If I could only have my way. 
You’d stand for evermore. 
William E. Hawkins, ’26. 


Stockard argues Mr. Cherry 
out of an hour, and will be 
awarded his letter next Monday. 

« « « 

Mrs. B. (in English 5): ‘‘Ran- 
dolph, recite your memory work, 
beginning with the fine, ‘But ere 
we could arrive the point pro- 
posed.’ ” 

Randolph : “Caesar cried, 
‘Help me, Cassius; I can’t 
swim.’ ” 

* >i< 

Noble, who has been burning 
the midnight Mazda over mem- 


ory work in English 5, arose in 
chapel to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer and began, “Friends, Ro- 
mans, countrymen.’’ 

♦ * ♦ 

Riddle (taking quiz) : “Park, 
you’ve got that wrong.’’ 

Park: “How do you know?’’ 

* * * 

Ad in Tennessean; “Auction 
sale today on Hillsboro pike. 
Luncheon will be survived.” 

♦ 41 ♦ 

Riddle: “Fellows. I think we 
should leave something to the 
school in memory of the class of 
1925 — something that will stay 
right on through the years to 
come.” 

Wilson: “How about leaving 
you. Riddle.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

WANTED— 

To trade a 1921 model Olds- 
mobile coupe for some good 
common horse sense. — James. 
Ransom. 

To be a football player. — 
Pond. , 

A college algebra jack. — Bud- 
dy Wilson. 

A good picture of himself. — 
Frank Lowery. 

(Editor’s Note: This is impos- 
sible.) 

A diploma. — Jimmie Riddle. 

To “bug” some one out of 
time. — Whitsitt. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mulloy says: “All great men 
are dead, and I am feeling sick.” 
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Professor Cherry (after ac- 
cepting Jakes’ excuse for ab- 
sence) : ‘‘I tell you again for the 
thousandth time: be sure to 
bring me your excuse the day 
you are absent.” 


Professor Cherry on one of hi 
® caught one o 

the Montgomery twins smoking 
but did not know which one hi 
had caught. Both of them de 
nied It, so he gave both of their 
an hour. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

Correct this sentence: Shade 
Murray was seen studying the 
other day. 

♦ ♦ * 

Things we would like to see — 
Riddle’s mind off of Josephine. 

Bev Young off the tennis 
courts. 

Aubrey without his jewelry. 
The Little Crew out of trouble 
Wherry’s time written on ice. 
A school dance. 

^atelligent look on Low- 
ery's face. 

Jacobs not prepared for an 
argument. 

A diploma. (All the seniors.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Things we'll miss next year — 
Why? 

Hi-Pockets Hunter. 

Bradford begging for money. 
Porter's late reports in chapel. 
Little Rolo Meiers. 

The Campfire Girl. 

English 6 themes. (Senior 

CISSS. } 

clasO^^ soiip. (Senior 

C. B. C. 

“Handsum" Ransom. 


Moore (to Steinhauer) : 
Have you any chewing gum?" 

• *‘No, I haven't, 

Shag." 

Shag; “Why?" 

♦ ♦ * 

These men have played their 
'®st game of football for M. B. 
A.: Baker, J. Ball, Porter, Tur- 
ner, Bowman, Skipwith, Gaffney, 
Kea, Jones. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


716 16th Ave., South. 
Nashville, Tenn., May 18, 1925. 
Dear Mr. Cherry: Please ex- 
cuse my husband for being late 
Wednesday, as he had to “doll 
up to have his picture made. 
Thanking you, I remain, 

MRS. L. V. B. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


CHILE HARDIN 

They should call him Ancient 
Mariner, 

for, “he stoppeth one in three.” 
In handling red hot grounders 
He s not exactly the bee’s knee. 


Hardin. 








This “Star" stuff I can't see. 

As for the “Buck,” that’s proper. 
To that I do agree. 

Edwin Frost, '26. 


The class of 1924 in placing a 
bronze tablet on the wall oi the 
Honor Room in memory of Dicky 
Call, who was one of their mem- 
bers, did a very fitting thing. 
The class of 1925 will leave as its 
memorial a bronze tablet carry- 
ing the name of the school and 
the date of its foundation. This 
IS to be fastened to one of the 
big stone pillars at the front 
gate,^ and it will be a very at- 
tractive addition to the entrance 
to the grounds. 


WINDSOR 

PURE EXTRACTS AND SPICES 

Cumberland Manufacturing Co. 
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THE SENIOR CLASS 

George (Georgeous George) 
Baker — Captain football, presi- 
dent Senior Class, president Ew- 
ing Literary Society, School 
Committee, Sigma Phi Omega. 

Ewing (Hard Cash) Brad- 
ford — Vice president Senior 
Class, Business Manager Bulle- 
tin, School Committee, Kappa 
Alpha Phi. 

John Aubrey (Betsy) Ball — 
Football, Tennis, Editor Bulle- 
tin, President Clark Literary So- 
ciety, School Committee, Kappa 
Alpha Phi. 

Lynn Bedford. 

Cecil (Saxophone) Bailey — 
Sigma Phi Omega. 

Dorris (Ancient Mariner) Da- 
vidson — Staff Artist of Bulletin. 

Elliot (Pants) Dent. 

Louis (Campfire Girl) Ed- 
wards — Sigma Delta Epsilon. 

John (Elevated Irish) Glenn. 

Raymond Gross — Sigma Phi 
Omega. 

George (Squire) Gaffney — 
Football, Baseball, Kappa Alpha 
Phi. 

Joseph (Spark Plug) Glennon 
— Baseball. 

Leo Geny — Kappa Alpha Phi. 

George Hunter — Baseball. 

Paul Hunter. 

Wyatt (Bolshevik) Jacobs — 
V. Pres. Clark Literary Society. 

Kennedy (Biloxi) Jones — • 
Football, Athletic Editor Bul- 
letin, School Committee, Kappa 
Alpha Phi. 

^^.Wjlliam (Blushing Willie) 
Killebrew — Alpha Chi. 

Frank Lowery — Kappa Alpha 
Phi. 

Christy McEwen. 

Baxter (Shag, Why?) Moore 
— Sec'y Senior Class, Sec'y 
Ewing Literary Society, Associ- 
ate Editor Bulletin, School Com- 
mittee, Kappa Alpha Phi. 

William (Boncilla) Mulloy. 

William (Edith) Meiers — Sig- 
ma Delta Epsilon. 

Vincent (Bow-Wow) Murray 
— V. Pres. Ewing Literary So- 
ciety, Sigma Phi Omega. 


William Park — Sigma Phi 
Omega. 

John (Span Cue) Porter) — 
Football, Kappa Alpha Phi. 

James (Fish) Riddle — Asst. 
Business Manager Bulletin, Kap- 
pa Alphi Phi. 

Thomas (Duck) Roberts — 
Football, Captain Basketball, 
Baseball, Alumni Editor Bulletin. 

Richard Skipwith — Football, 
Exchange Editor, Bulletin, Pi 
Aiphi Phi. 

Benjamin (Big Hearted Ben- 
nie) Steinhauer — Local Editor 
Bulletin — Sigma Delta Epsilon. 

John (Squaley) Rea — Local 
Editor Bulletin, Sec^ Clark 
Literary Society. 

Paul Turner — Football. 

Joseph Vaughn — Kappa Al- 
pha Phi. 


A TRIBUTE 

Men may come and men may go 
But one will always stay 
Within the heart of every boy 
That goes to M. B. A. 

He went to this old school him- 
self; 

He cares what we^re about. 

He is the friend both tried and 
true 

Who always helps us out. 

We will not tell you who he is; 
We're throwing no bouquets. 

For they would be superfluous; 
They fill his working days. 

We only want to tell him that 
He is the school's own boy. 

God grant that long upon the 
earth 

He'll live and be our Joy. 

Anonymous. 


First Elder: '‘Brethren, I 
takes my tex' this mornin* frum 
th' seventh chapter of Wheat." 

Second Elder: “Jes' a minute. 
Elder. I begs to inform you thet 
th' text is th' seventh chapter of 
Timothy, and not Wheat." 

First Elder: "Brother, be 
seated. And I knew that th' tex' 
wuz in th' high grass, some- 
wheres." 
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George Baker, one of our out- 
standing football Captains, is 
leaving us this year. 

* 4 ♦ 

John McEwen, our representa- 
tive in the State Interscholastic 
Tennis Tournament, went to the 
finals in the singles. 

Mfi it * 

Mr. Cherry played a dirty 
trick on ‘‘Spark Plug’* Glennon. 
He borrowed “Plug’s” knife to 
sharpen his pencil, then with the 
same pencil, he wrote “Sparky’s” 
name on the disorder list. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Him: “What did you do with 
that old typewriter of yours?” 
2nd Him: “Ah! I married her.” 

« i|e 

Old Gentleman : “Did ’um 
break urn’s little wagon?” 

Little Boy: “Yeh. Why do 
they make the dam’ things so 
fragile these days?” 

♦ * ♦ 

J. Ball: “Trouble is always 
following me around.” 

“Hard Luck” Porter: “Hush, 
boy, trouble sticks with me like 
glue.”- 

♦ ♦ 

First Inebriate: “Hie.” 

Second Inebriate: “Hie.” 

First Inebriate: “Stop mock- 
ing me.” 

* * lit 

Bradford (at first program 
dance) : “My Gawd, everybody’s 
stuck.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Scotsman treated the Irish 
family to a tune on the bagpipes. 
When he had finished he looked 
around and remarked with pride: 
“Ee, mon, but that’s verra dee- 
fficult.” 

“Difficult, is it?” remarked 
Pat. “Be jabers Oi wish it had 
been impossible.” 


The management of the^ Bul- 
letin announces the winners of 
its prizes, for the best story and 
the best piece of verse, as fol- 
lows: 

Moultrie Ball won the $2.50 
prize for the best piece of verse< 
James Sanders won the $2.50 
prize for the best story. 

James Riddle also offered a 
prize of $2.00 for the second 
best story, which was won by 
Paul Sykes. 

All those who contributed 
stories or verse to the Senior Is- 
sue still have a chance to win a 
prize offered by Judge Ewing. 
The articles are to be judged by 
their literary standard. 


♦ ♦ » 








tal and M. B. A. 

To Prove: State Capital is at 
M. B. A. 

Proof: The S. C. is either at 
M. B. A. or it isn’t. 

Since it isn’t at M. B. A., 
Therefore the S. C. is at M. 
B. A. 

(From Gloomp’s Textbook of 
Triggeogebra.) 


Statistics show that the only 
animal having its full strength 
when one day old is the white 
mule. How about it Tobe? 


* ♦ ♦ 

^ distinguished English Visitor: 

The way you Americans'^ ruin 
the English language by the use 
of slang is terrible.” 

W'ell-meaning Host: “You 
sure spat out a mouthful that 
time, bozo!” 

* m 

Mary: “Marriage is nothing 
but a gamble.” 

Helen: “Ain’t it the truth, you 
never can tell what kind of pres- 
ents you will get.” 


WELCH’S BARBER SHOP 

For Those Who Are Particular Telephone 7-9237 


Four First-Class Barbers 


16th Near Broad 
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MICHAEL MULLIGAN 

‘‘Oh, Mike — Mike — Michael Mul- 
ligan, 

Where are ye going this morn- 
ingV^ 

“Oh, none of your biz^ my boy,'' 
said he, 

“Because I am now in mourn- 
ing." 

“What for are you in mourn- 
ing?" 

Asked Patrick with a smile. 

As he stepped up to old Mulligan 
Who stood at the curb mean- 
while. 

“I tell you, none of your biz'," 
said he, 

“So go, and be on your way. 

For I'll stop you if you dare 
smile. 

Or get in the least bit gay." 

“All right. I'll do just as you 
say; 

And Mike, I'll make no fuss- 
ing. 

And get well started on my way. 
To eliminate your cussing." 

“Now listen, Pat: Don't get 
alarmed 

For the way to you I've 
spoken. 

In mournin' I do go today. 

Because me hearrt is brrok- 
en." 

William Needham, '26. 

* ♦ 4t 

When the old United States are 
really dry. 

Which of course will have to 
happen by and by. 

All the Polar bears will freeze. 
Elephants will roost in trees. 

When the old United States are 
really dry. 

When the old United States are 
really dry. 

Which of course will have to 
happen by and by. 

Pork will be the Hebrew's dish. 
And the deserts nourish fish. 

When the old United States are 
really dry. 


When the old United States are 
really dry. 

Which of course will have to 
happen by and by. 

When the streams all cease to 
flow. 

When it ain't gonna rain no 
mo'. 

Then the old United States are 
really dry. 

John Ball, '25. 

♦ ♦ * 

ALACK- A-D AY! 

In years gone by, when I was 
young. 

And praises of this school I 
sung, 

I came out here to play my part, 
A prep school boy with a college 
heart. 

But that was in the good old 
days. 

When all the boys had better 
ways; 

For time was got and then talked 
off. 

And the boys were oily, wise and 
soft. 

Alack-a-day! Oh, me, alas! 

I've seen that golden era pass. 
Now time is time, and pay we 
must. 

For the books are kept by Frank 
the Just. 

Closer than the prison grip. 
Fearful lest his record slip. 

He guards them closer than his 
fame — 

“Oh, Liberty, what crimes are 
committed in thy name!" 
Robert L. Stockard, '26. 

♦ " ♦ 

Sot: “That fellow Jones sure 
is effeminate." 

Head: “Oh, I don't know. I 
gave him my seat on a crowded 
car the other day and he thanked 
me for it." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Cherry (Absent-mindedly 
to little Frank I. who has just 
playfully crowned one of the 
neighbor's children with a base- 
ball bat) : “All right, little boy. 
I'll just give you an hour." 
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ENGLISH FIVE 

Oh English Five! Oh English 
Five! 

Why do you do me so? 

IVe never done a thing to you, 
And that, I know you know. 

With Woolley, Woolley every- 
where, 

And not a line I know — 

Oh, why was this wished off on 
me. 

To suffer, suffer so? 

And this Shakespeare’s old 
Caesar’s ghost 

That haunts me through the 
day — 

’Tis hard to live through English 
Five 

These last three weeks in 
May. 

I 

But when I’m through. Oh boy ! 
I’m through! 

No more of that for me! 

But that’s absurd to think like 
that — 

My daily grade’s a **Z.” 

Bill Greene, ’26. 

♦ 3|C >k 

WHERE, OH WHERE? 

Praise to the girl, the perfect 
Miss, 

One who has sense, one hard to 
kiss. 

Where may she be found? 

Praise to the girl, the old-fash- 
ioned pearl. 

Who hasn’t been caught in the 
jazzmania whirl. 

Where may she be found? 

Praise to the girl with complex- 
ion fair. 

One who has not bobbed her 
hair. 

Where may she be found? 

Praise to the girl that goes in 
for athletics. 

Who leaves off the paint and all 
cosmetics. 

Where may she be found? 

Raymond Gross, ’26. 


the school bell 

There goes the school bell; 

It is a troublesome thing; 
Right when you are busy 
The thing will have to ring. 

It has a sound all its own. 

And you can hear it far away. 
Every time you hear it sound 
You wish that you might stay. 

The .school bell is a joy killer 
When it rings out loud and 
slow. 

And if you pay attention 

Every fellow says something 
low. 

I cannot understand. 

And I wish that you would 
tell. 

Why every time they kill your 
joy 

They have to ring a bell. 

Now if I had one wish 

I would say that every bell 
Should be in one old bad place — 
In other words, in — Hades. 

Frank Hosse, ’27. 

* Ha itt 

1st Turkish Matron: 'Ht’s 
scandalous, what transparent 
veils the young women are wear- 
ing these days.” 

2nd Ditto: ‘‘Yes, the first thing 
you know they will be discarding 
their trousers.” 

* * * 

“Dad, what does the Bible 
mean by being here today and 
gone tomorrow?” 

“Probably referring to the 
cook, son.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Freshman: “Why do you call 
the school paper the Bulletin?” 

Student: “Because of the 
“bull” that’s in it.” 

* * * 

The quickest way to start a 
fight now at M. B. A. is to run 
out to the tennis courts and say 
My turn next on the courts.” 

* ♦ ♦ 

Shag Moore: “Bennie, give me 
a piece of gum.” 

Steinhauer: “I haven’t any.” 
Shag: “Why?” 
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GHOSTS 

Once I came to school at night 
When there shone not a spark of 
light, 

And all about there seemed to 
‘ be 

Queer things a-peeping out at 
me. 

I would not enter in the hall, 
For leaning there against the 
wall 

Seemed students’ ghosts all in a 
row; 

It struck me it was time to go. 

I saw a bush begin to shake 
As if it marked a spirit’s wake ; 
And then I heard a stamping 
sound 

And a gray robe swept across the 
ground. 

\ 

As I swiftly passed the stream 
I heard a frightful whinnying 
scream ; 

Then I knew who wore the grey- 
ish robe — 

It was nothing but Old Tobe. 

Don’t ever come to school at 
night, 

For you might see this fearful 
sight. 

He may be old and worked out, 
too, 

But as a ghost he’ll surely do. 

Ralph Alexander, ’26. 

* * * 

In the National Oratorical 
Contest we were represented in 
the finals of District No. 3 by 
Wyatt Jacobs, who spoke on 
Marshall and the Constitution. 


Second place was awarded us. 
Jacobs had a good speech and 
spoke well. Next year we should 
like to see some husky competi- 
tion among the students for 
these honors. 

« He 

DUST 

An Indian chief named Kalama- 
zoo 

Had a squaw who could find 
nothing to do. 

She would sit around and mope 
all day, 

And exclaim, ‘Ht’s a shame to 
work this way.” 

The great old chief was puzzled, 
for he 

Didn’t know how to. sweep his 
own tepee; 

So the dust piled up and got so 
deep 

That he kicked it up like a drove 
of sheep. 

And all the while he was think- 
ing strong. 

Because he felt that his squaw 
was wrong. 

In camp he knew that she should 
be meek. 

And a chief should only smoke 
and sheik. 

And so he laughed and said, ‘‘Old 
gal. 

You were not meant for a work- 
ing pal; 

• But I’ll love you a whole much 
heap 

If you’ll only get your broom 
and sweep.” 

Norman Griswold, ’26. 


□ 

UP -TO- TIIK - MINUTE 

□ 


HATS AND CAPS 



W right’s 


□ 

Fourth Avenue and Union Street 

□ 
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Maiden Aunt: “And what 
brought you to town, Henry?^* 

Henry: “Oh, well, I just came 
to see the sights, and thought 
rd come to see you first/’ — Stan- 
ford Chaparral. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

She: “John, where are you go- 
ing?” 

John: “How did you know my 
name?” 

She: “I guessed it.” 

John: “Well, guess where I’m 
going.” — Drexerd. 

♦ * ♦ 

“Her niece is rather good look 
ing.” 

“Don’t say, ‘knees is,’ say 
‘knees are.’ ” 

* * * 

“Did you see Mary’s dress? 
The material cost fifty dollars a 
yard.” 

“Is that so? It must have 
cost nearly fifty dollars.” — Ex. 


AT LAST! 

Some few days ago I chanced 
to look over an old M. B. A. Bul- 
letin. It was very old, nearly 
thirty years, to be exact. It was 
torn, worn and the letters on the 
cover were hardly discernible, 
yet within its covers was that 
plea, that beg, that cry for a 
gymnasium, which has been 
printed many times before, and 
till now, in vain. The article* 
said: “We expect to have a 
gym in a few months, or in the 
near future.” I also happened 
to see a Bulletin that was print- 
ed over a decade ago. Within 
its covers was seen the same 
plea. And here this year we 
have seen a similar article. 

But at last! We are going to 
have a gym built. Yes^ a sure 
’nuff good old gym, where we can 
romp, play and our teams can 
practice. 

When we come back next fall 
we will see under way what has 
been needed for years, ever since 
this school has been a school. 


Thanks to the Trustees. But 
to Mr. and Mrs. Ball, for their 
never-failing “fight” for this 
cause, we owe our gratitude. 

Ralph Alexander, ’26. 


THE FATE OF A FLAPPER 

A girl with peach bloom on her 
cheek 

And gobs of auburn hair. 
Smiled at her homely sisters. 

While she, so debonair. 
Tripped so gaily down the street. 

Ah, little did they think that 
she. 

So cute and charming, neat and 
trim. 

Should come to misery. 

It happened soon; a sudden flash 

Of lightning, wind and rain — 
Umbrellaless, the little girl 

Was soon herself again. 

The raindrops washed the blooms 
away. 

The wind blew off each curl. 
And when it stopped she sure- 
ly was 

A homely little girl. 

Norman W. Griswold, ’26. 


SUMMER 

The birds are singing in the 
trees, 

’Tis music to my ear; 

It makes me think of Summer, 
Which I know will soon be 
here. 

Then I can sit the whole day 
through 

In some quiet, shady nook. 
And watch the little fishes play 
Down in a pebbly brook. 

But when the leaves start falling 
And cover all the ground. 

It makes me wish that Summer 
Would stay the whole year 
round. 

Indeed I thinTc that Summer 
Just bids us to be gay. 

I’d gladly give all Winter 
For just one Summer’s day. 

Robert Whitsitt, ’27, 
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CUPID 

When Cupid sends his golden 
shafts 

And cares not where they fall, 

They sink deep in my lonely 
heart, 

Awaking love’s soft call. 

And now I hope she heeds the 
sign 

And cares as much as I, 

For she can have each thing 
that’s mine — 

For her I’d live or die. 

The golden hours pass me by 

When I’m with her alone; 

And when she seems about to 
cry. 

It turns my heart to stone. 

But even among the greatest 
men 

Some know not what to say 

When all alone with lady loves. 

And I am cursed that way. 

Edwin Frost, ’ 26 . 


LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE 

The sun sank over the ocean. 
And night fell like a pall 
As a rum boat silently started 
On a secret night-time call. 

The ghost ship, silent at anchor, 
Rocked gently in the tide 
As the runner gave the signal 
And anchored by her side. 

Silently she was loaded 
And finally slipped away, 
Driven by powerful engines 
In order to dock before day. 

Fast and silent she flew along. 
Showing no lights in the dark; 
A lawless thing of the ocean. 

The new sea-faring shark. 

As she came close to the landing. 
The journey almost done, 

A powerful searchlight flashed 
on her 

As bright as the noonday sun. 


“Full speed ahead,” the runner 
cried. 

The boat leapt like a deer. 

The coastguard had them spotted 
And the end seemed very near. 

A splash, a shot across the bows! 
The signal of the seas. 

“Heave to and answer questions. 
Or we’ll bring you to your 
knees.” 

But lawless men no law heed. 
And running straight for land 

The rum boat slipped into a dock 
And off jumped the wayward 
band. 

What care they for a cargo boat, 
A speed boat ruined forever? 

Another fortune another day — 
Why, these men are only 
clever. 

So the coastguard seized the 
boat. 

And the costly cargo is lost. 

But they swear to capture them 
next time 

Regardless of time and cost. 

But who wants to stay in prison 
When the wide sea is his 
home? 

And the runners love the waters, 
Where a man is free to roam. 

The men and ships go onward. 
And the boats sail in the 
breeze. 

While the runners and coast- 
guards struggle 
For the freedom of the seize. 

James Ransom, ’ 26 . 


A PLEA 

Now when good fortune smiles 
on you. 

Your eyes may have grown 
dim; 

You must return to M. B. A. 
And help us with the Gym. 

P. T. 
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During the past year the Bul- 
letin has received publications 
from many schools of the coun- 
try, many of which we have 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

It should be the aim of every 
editor of a school paper to pub- 
lish a paper that is of interest 
to the outsiders, as well as to 
the students of the school. In 
order to secure this interest, the 
paper should be well balanced — 
that is, no department should be 
cut short, and it should not con- 
tain too much of any one sub- 
ject. Some of the papers that 
we received were devoted to ath- 
letics and others to local happen 
ings of their various schools. Of 
course these subjects are neces- 
sary to make a good paper, but 
they should not be the main top- 
ics. It is essential to have a full 
literary department in order that 
those outside the particular 
school in question may also find 
something of interest. This is 
our opinion at any rate. And we 
also believe that a paper with a 
strong literary department is a 
big asset to its school and stu- 
dent body. 

* ♦ ♦ 

The Bulletin has received and 
enjoyed the following exchanges 
during the past year. After the 
exchange editor had read them 
they were passed out to the ta- 
bles in the reading room where 
they were read by many stu- 
dents. 

The Central Digest, Central 
High School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Peabody Volunteer, Pea- 
body Demonstration School, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Echo, Hume-Fogg High 
School, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Central High School Sig- 
nal, Central High School, Col. 
umbia, Tenn. 

The Jester, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

The Ward-Belmont Hyphen, 
Ward-Belmont, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Purple Parrot, Red Wing 
High School, Red Wing, Minn. 

The Argus, Shelton High 
School, Shelton, Tenn. 

The Coffee Pot, Central High 
School, Manchester, Tenn. 

The Babbler, David Lipscomb 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Whip, Lebanon High 
School, Lebanon, Tenn. 

The Megaphone News, Central 
High School, Nashville, Tenn. 

High Times, Jonesboro High 
School, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Tech Life, McKinley Techni- 
cal High School, Washington, 
D. C. 

The Bayonet, Tennessee Mili- 
tary Institute, Sweetwater, 
Tenn. 

Columbia Spectator, Columoia 
University, New York. 

The Oriflamme, Mt. Carmel 
High School, Chicago, 111. 

The Gamilacad, Georgia Mili- 
tary Academy, College Park, Ga. 

Maroon and White, LaSalle 
Academy, Providence, R. I. 

The Pine Branch, Georgia 
State Woman’s College, Valdos- 
ta, Ga. 

The Bugle Call, Columbia 
Military Academy, Columbia, 
Tenn. 

The Hill Top, G. P. I., Galla- 
tin, Tenn. 
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The Curtis Monthly, Curtis 
High School, Staten Island, N. Y. 

The Juggler, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, South Bend, Ind. 

The Bingham Recall, Bingham 
School, Asheville, N. C. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

There are several papers that 
we have received at regular in- 
tervals throughout the entire 
year that are worthy of com- 
ment. 

The Hyphen, which is publish- 
ed weekly, is an unusually good 
paper of school news. At all 
times its standard is high. 


The Peabody Volunteer is one 
of the best exchanges we have 
received this year. Your paper 
has the qualities that make a 
good school publication. Every 
department is interesting, espe- 
cially the jokes. 

The Central Digest is also 
worthy of favorable mention. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

And now, friends, g(5bd-bye; 
for the year is closed with this 
issue. We hope we have brought 
to you some pelasure as you have 
to us. We shall look for you 
again next year. 


He: “Honey, would you love me just as much if I told 
you I was broke?” 

She: “You aren’t, are you?” 

He: “No.” 

She: “Certainly I would, darling.” — News Item. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

# 

A Hebrew storekeeper, much to the surprise of his 
brethren, suddenly decorated his window with a gorgeous 
new blind. It was the admiration and envy of all his neigh- 
bors. 

“Nice blind of yours, Isaac,” remarked one of them. 

“Yes, Aaron.” 

“What did it cost you, Isaac?” remarked another. 

“It didn’t cost me nothing. My customers paid for it.” 

“What! Your customers paid for it?” 

“Sure, Aaron. I put a leetle box on the counter, “For 
the Blind,” and they paid for it.” — News Item. 
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FOOTBALL 

M. B. A., 6; Vanderbilt Freshmen, 6. 

M. B. A., 13; Peoples-Tucker, 0. 

M. B. A., 3 ; Columbia Military Academy, 7. 

M. B. A., 31 ; Battle Ground Academy, 0. 

M. B. A., 0; Castle Heights, 20. 

M. B. A., 10; Peabody, 6. 

M. B. A., 7 ; Paducah, 13. * 

M. B. A., 13; Central High, 14. 

M. B. A., 0; Hume-Fogg, 18. 

The past football season for M. B. A. was not as suc- 
cessful as many would have wished it to be. Winning 
only three games and losing five, is not a flashy record, 
we admit; but taking into consideration that only four 
letter-men returned from last year’s squad, it was quite 
difficult for Coach Adams to build up a team of any con- 
siderable strength. 

Taking the season as it stands we are satisfied ; satis- 
fied because every man on the team gave his best in every 
game. We were beaten in five games, but in not one of 
those five games were we whipped, and in the long run 
that is what counts. 

To Captain Baker goes a great deal of praise for the 
excellent example that he set his team. 

At the annual football banquet sixteen men received 
letters. “Chile” Hardin was elected captain for ’25. 
Oscar Geny is next year’s manager. 



CAPTAINS, ’25 
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The men receiving letters were: Captain G. Baker, 
C.; H. Brown, G.; J. C. Rea, G.; K. Jones, G.; W. Wells, 
^ Skipwith, T.; D. Bowman, T.; J. Ball, E.; W. 
Green, C. ; C. Hardin, Q.; E. Johnson, H.; P. Turner, H.; 
O. Geny, F.; J. Porter, H.; G. Gaffney, H.; T. Roberts, E. 


BASKETBALL 

M. B. A., 51; Alumni, 18. 

M. B. A., 24; G. H. S., 13. 

M B. A., 34; Peabody, 15. 

M. B. A., 24; Hume-Fogg, 19. 

M. B. A., 31; Central High, 12. 

M. B. A., 25; Chapel Hill, 10. 

M. B. A., 14; Hume-Fogg, 15. 

ML B. A., 34 ; Ashland City, 25. 

M. B. A., 52; Tallapoosa Hi, 11. 

M. B. A., 36; Marist Hi, 22. 

M. B. A., 23; G. M. A., 24. 

M. B. A, 35; Chapel Hill, 15. 

M. B. A., 36; Castle Heights, 13. 

M. B. A., 22; Hume-Fogg, 15. 

M. B. A., 40; Cumberland Preps, 19. 

M. B. A., 39; G. P. L, 14. 

M. B. A., 36; Chattanooga Hi, 30. 

M. B. A., 25; Castle Heights, 17. 

M. B. A., 18; Hume-Fogg, 23. 

The basketball Quint of M. B. A. turned in another 
successful season. Coach Emerson, as in former years, 
started in at the first of the season with but one idea, 
and that was to turn out a winning team. This idea, we 
think, was brought into reality by the results. 

Captain Roberts, who will be back next year, led his 
team in valiant style, and his sterling play was always 
a leading factor. The whole team deserves a lot of 
praise, and it is with the highest appreciation that we 
think of the team of 1924-25. 

At the banquet Tom Roberts was re-elected captain, 
while Alvin Ferguson was chosen as manager. 
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F ■ C Captain Roberts, 

G.; J. McEwen, F.'; R Keiley.V 


BASEBALL 

M. B. A., 12; Wallace, 7. 

M. B. A., 9; Peabody, 7. 

M. B. A., 3; Hume-Fogg, 3. 

M. B. A., 9; C. M. A., 1. 

M. B. A., 5; Central High, 5. 

M. B. A., 2; Ca'tle Heights, 3. 

M. B. A., 0; G. P. I., 4. 

M. B. A, 11; Peabody( 4. 

M. B. A., 8; Central Hi, 9. 

M. B. A., 12 ; Hume-Fogg, 7 
M. B. A., 11; Wallace, 1. . ’ 

M. B. A., 7; Castle Heights, 1, 

M. B. A., 35; Peoples-Tucker, 1. 

M. B. A., 7 ; Murfreesboro Hi, 5 

in b“» r."‘=nVb r™ 

waTa In ” Capt.in7obns“ “was at 

him that 8uch‘‘rfl„^''"”* 

itro 1. J* ^ season was completed. The team 
was handicapped through the loss of Vincent Murray 
who sustained injuries in an accident. Murray, 

outfi^e^^'"whi^.;i"r®’?J^^^®''® Johnson, 

> Whitsitt, catcher; Glennon, c atcher; J. Blair, 

The latest novelties in wearing apparel for the 

college man 

R. Z. LEVY & SON 

Kourlli Avenue, X, 

Ask HEKBERT JOHNSOTV 
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first base; E. Blair, second base; Gaffney, third base; 
Hardin, pitcher and shortstop; Needham, pitcher; Rolfe, 
pitcher; T. Roberts, outfield; M. Eaton, outfield; G. Hun- 
ter, outfield. 


TENNIS 


Tennis was installed as a set form of athletics in the 
school this year. The team was chosen by a tournament, 
open to anybody in school. Three men made the team: 
McEwen, Frost and Ball. So far the team has played 
six dual meets, winning four and losing two. It ranks 
second among the local teams, Peabody holding the first 
place. McEwen was the runner-up in the singles of the 
Tennessee State tournament for 1925. The following is 
the detail of their activities : 

1. Sewanee meet: M. B. A. lost to Baylor in sin- 
gles, Johnson beating McEwen, 6-4, 6-1, M. B. A. lost to 
McCallie in doubles, 9-7, 7-5. 

2. Peabody meet: M. B. A. lost to Peabody, 6-1, 
6-2. McEwen lost to Cram in the finals, 8-6, 6-2, 6-2. 

3. M. B. A. beat Central High. J, Ball beat Baker, 
6-2, 6-3 ; Frost beat Chenoweth, 7-5, 6-4 ; McEwen and 
Frost beat Baker and Moore, 6-1, 6-1. 

4. M. B. A. lost to David Lipscomb College. Ball 
lost to Bourne, 6-4, 6-3 ; Frost beat Boles, 6-2, 6-1 ; Mc- 
Ewen and Frost lost to Boles and Bourne, 7-5, 6-3. 

5. M. B. A. lost to Peabody. Ball lost to Cram, 6-0, 
6-0; Frost beat Lowenstein, 1-6, 6-2, 6-4; McEwen and 
Frost lost to Cram and Lowenstein, 8-6, 6-4. 

6. M. B. A. beat Duncan. McEwen beat Meadows, 
6"2, 12-10; Frost beat Horner, 6-2, 6-0; McEwen and 
Frost beat Rucker and Meadows, 6-1, 6-1. 

7. M. B. A. beat Hume-Fogg. McEwen lost to 
Petrie, 6-4, 2-6, 6-3 ; Frost beat Farris, 6-2, 6-4 ; McEwen 
and Frost beat Petrie and Quick, 6-0, 6-4. 


The Most Ref resh-\ AT *IL stores, 

CACCC Aun CTAvn 


ing Drink in the 
World 



CAFES AND STANDS 


5c BOTTLE 
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DETAIL OF BASEBALL GAMES NOT PREVIOUSLY 

REPORTED 

M. B. A., 12; Hume-Fogg, 7 

M. B. A. proved their superiority over the Hume-Fogg 
team in the last game of the series played with that 
school by a 12-7 victory. From the first inning it was 
M. B. A.’s game; Hume-Fogg was never in the lead. 

Even though the up-town lads had been used to the 
hurling of Spain^ they could not seem to find the ball 
throughout the entire game. Much credit should be 
given his wonderful work. Johnson played well and E. 
Blair got several pretty hits. 

The batteries were: Spain and Glennon, M. B. A.; 
Hackman and McElroy, Hume-Fogg. 

♦ 

M. B. A., 11; Wallace, 1 

Another time the Wallace boys’ ambition rose and 
they came smiling. Sad fate ! 

Again Johnson starred in hitting; he got one three- 
bagger and one double. Chile Hardin also hit one for a 
trio of bags. 

The batteries were: Hardin and Glennon, M. B. A.; 
Scheffer and Martin, Wallace. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

M. B. A., 7; Murfreesboro, 5 

The Maroons went to Murfreesboro and came home 
with some bacon. It sure was nice. 

Eaton played a whale of a game and Rolfe pitched 
very good ball until the last part of the eighth, when he 


DRINK 


Wherever NuGrape is sold it tells its own story 
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was relieved by Hardin. Gaffney held Iwn first like a 
big leaguer. H 

The batteries were : Rolfe, Hardin, Bair and Glen- 
non, M. B. A.; Joe Teep and Bill Hendrix, Murfreesboro. 

♦ ♦ :|c 

M. B. A., 7 ; Franklin Hi, 4 

Franklin Hi gave us a close game. It was a tie till 
the 10th, when we ran in 3 runs and made the score 7-4. 

Needham pitched a fine game, striking out 25 bat- 
ters, and Roberts and Chin Johnson played even better 
than usual. The battery for M. B. A., Needham and 
Glennon. 


THE “COOTIES” 

The “Cooties” football team, composed of Moultrie 
Ball, Foster Jones, Jimmy Bass, Jesse Warren, Neill 
Owen, Larry Montgomery, Kingsley Montgomery, Bill 
Miller, Lytton Robinson, Horace Littlefield, Ed Wrenne, 
Bev Young and Paul Morrissey, were defeated only once,' 
their record being as follows: 

Cooties, 12 ; Cathedral, 0. 

Cooties, 19; Ross Grammar School, 6. 

Cooties, 0; Middle Tennessee Normal, 14. 

Cooties, 28 ; Middle Tennessee Normal, 0. 

Cooties, 35; Read Grammar School, 0. 

♦ * ♦ 

The “Cooties” basketball team, including Ward Phil- 
lips, Marshall Aaron, Joe Myers, Ned Thomason, Billy 
Parman, James Edwards, Jesse Warren, Neill Owen, Dan 
McAlpine and Whit Stokes, had a very successful sea.son, 
their record being as follows: 

Cooties, 13; Peabody Junior High, 4. 

Cooties, 12; Goodlettsville Freshmen, 11. 

Cooties, 46; Hayes Street Mice, 12. 

Cooties, 18; Tarbox, 9. 

Cooties, 17 ; Kiwanis Club, 7. 
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Cooties, 28; Troop 36, 7. 

Cooties, 11; Troop 24, 14. 

Cooties, 20; Watkins Institute, 17. 

Cooties, 16; Y. M. C. A. Maroons, 10. 

Cooties, 20; Y. M. C. A. Invincibles (three quarters 
only), 20. 

Cooties, 14; St. Joseph, 6. 

Cooties, 23; Y. M. C. A. Cubs, 17. 

, Cooties, 23; Sylvan Park, 15. 

Junior Tournament at Peabody: Cooties, 25; Troop 
35, 11. 

Semi-finals: Cooties, 16; Y. M. C. A. Invincibles, 5. 

Finals: Cooties, 6; Y. M. C. A. Cubs, 20. 

Total: Cooties, 296; opponents, 182, 

( 

M. B. A. was not represented by a track team this year. 
Only twice within the last ten years has the school put out 
a track team. These were fairly successful. But this form 
of athletics has not been sponsored as have the others. 
Practice was had under difficulties, and while much of the 
portable equipment was provided, yet a good running track 
has not been added to the school’s permanent possessions. 

Next year, however, we are going to put out a track 
team, whether or no, and round out the circle of athletic 
interests. We have some good men for track perform>- 
ances, and they will have their opportunities. 
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Enthusiast: “Shall 
^esda^r’^""*'’®’' Wed- 

“WellTil Enthusiast: 


forge 

nod off my sentence. ^ 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sing a song if six-pence 
Pocket full of cash, 

"" ® ‘'hair, 
Which was very rash. 

Wifey saw him do it, 

’ snorl**®" 

There wasn’t any more. 

-The Torchlight. 

* * * 

Peak: ^You a housewife » 

know what a 
needle is for?'' wnai a 

Catherine: “I do fnn Tf»c, .p 

a Victrola.-_DiJek 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A young Philadelphia man 
with a pretty but flirtatious 

I want to have this matter out.” 

.the rival answered: “Pve re 
ceived a copy of your circuL; 

mee^ng/’-JTpunch 

"®>'' '■«" ««<! 

Mrs. O’Bryan: “There vou cn 
You’re tired! Here I he 
standing over a hot stove aU dS 
and you working in nice erwO 

sewer. ’’—Punch Bowl. ’ 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

®®"f'«t: “Which tooth is it 
that troubles you, Sam?"' 

sah “-DTgeft?"*""^ 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

Stranger: “Good mornine 
Miss Gramling. I’m here ® 
tune your piano.” 

Miss G.: “My piano? I didn’i 
order a piano tuner ’’ 

Stranger: ^^No, but Mr. Gilles- 
lest.^""''"" the hall, did.^-Di- 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ario'n^^^® Senior on a treetop, 

wm fock^" 

But if you stop digging the 
cradle will fall, *’ 

And down will come Senior di 
ploma and all. ai- 

♦ . ^ — Digest. 

Sonh-fr"-' hnow.” 

Junior* prepared. 

I- bb“ 

* ♦ * 

Eord was instruct- 
ing his new colored servant in 

m you must answer 

yol tveW 

casln®7n*’®"*‘® "c- 

1 .i*?- the servant 

t£ mSSs*” “‘Obibhed rth 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

-^“dge (to enrag- 
ed attorney): “Silence! I fine 

L"urt!”® for contempt of 

Enraged Attorney (plankine' 

fi" express my con- 

uSr. '' court!”— The Vol- 
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‘Xook here, waiter, I just 
found a needle in my soup/' 
Waiter (formerly a stenogra- 
pher) : Merely a typographical 
error sir; it should have been 
a noodle. — News Item. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Lokey rushed in the Greasy 
^poon, and, ordering a ham 

handwich, found it to be minus 
the ham. 

back, saying: 
Here, bud, shuffle 'em again; 

I got the joker." — Bayonet. 

* * * 

'‘What became of that girl 

Masherton was flirting with last 
summer?" 

‘‘You mean the girl that 
Masherton thought he was flirt- 
ing with? She married him." — 
Jester. 

* * ^ 

I love the girls who do. 

And I love the girls who don't, 
But the best of the girls I love 
Is the girl who says she don’t, 
but 

Just for you I might. 

— ^Outlaw. 

4c « « 

Bebe T.: ‘^He may not be 
much good, but he’s got money 
to burn." 

Gertrude S.: “Well, I've never 
suffered from the heat when I’ve 
been out with him." — Digest 
* * 

the 

Glee Club?" 

M. Seals: “Yes." 

Visitor: “What do you sing?" 

M. Seals: “Whatever the rest 
sing." — Pine Branch. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

‘‘Girls are prettier than men.” 
Naturally." 

“No, artificially." — Digest. 

* 9k A 


tion?”^ 

Egypt.” 

«!?'“ “P the Nile?” 

top.”— Kger. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Porter at Hotel: ‘‘I thought 

""Bi^hT^f ” 

trunksV’'' 

Bibb: “I sell brains; I don’t 
need any trunks.” 

yeu’re the 
^ that 

aidn t carry samples.” — Hill 
1 op. 

♦ * ♦ 

Young Man (in theater): ‘‘I 

SrionSS"" 

wh.t 

Young Man: “I mean I have 
hn.V tt."i f here with long 
sfgnal"^ hlack stockings on.” 

4c « 

Father: “Well, young man so 
you want to marry nfy daugh- 

‘ ®"y money?” 

Suitor: “Some. How much do 
you want for her?” — Signal. 

4c ♦ ♦ 

get your cold?” 

nighi"LSppe"t? 


Phone: “Frances is sick and 
cannot attend class meeting to- 
day. She requested me to notify 
you." ^ 

Class President: 

• ^ Who is this speak- 

ing; ' 

Ph(me: “This is my sister." — 
Pine Branch. 


. smiled the fond young 

passed a plate of 
pudding to her husband, “is cot- 
tage pudding." ' 

The husband tasted it. 

"I’d have known it was cot- 
pudding," he replied. 

lighS. 

Yes, I can taste the plaster 
and wallpaper." — L. E. J. 

♦ 4c ♦ 

"’oftTght”^"" 

Red-n^ed gentleman in cor- 
ner: “ ’Oo is?” — Lyre. 
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In Memoriam 

We part, and yet there lingers on 

Fond Memory, that gift both sad and gay, ' 

But blest to us for it recalls 

Old friends, old times, and too, old M. B. A. 

We part, and sanguine youth is done. 

And past our prep school battles of today. 
O, may we fight Life’s battles through 
Just like we used to fight for M. B. A. 

We part; and yet we do not part. 

Wherever I may be I’ll always say. 

Though Fortune smile upon my lot, 

“My happiest days were spent at M. B. A.’’ 


John A. Ball, ’25. 


